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SLOC attempts to 
answer problems 


The problems facing the student body were analysed in detail 
by a delegation of representative student leaders at the second session 
of the Student Leaders Orientation Conference this week-end. 

The aim of the conference, held at the Manor House in Ste, Agathe 
was to attempt to provide solutions to the problems which had been 
identified at the previous session, and to acquaint the delegation 
with leadership technique. Chairman, Frank Simkevitz, expressed 
in his introductiom, the anticipation of comprehensive and constructive 
discussion based on the background material compiled and produced 
by the SLOC committee. 

The initial topic of concern, SUS operations and communications, 
was reviewed by Doug Ackhurst, Executive Vice-president of the 
SUS Council. In his lecture, Mr. Ackhurst explained, ‘‘The structure 
of student societies’ operations has survived until now but it is obvious 
that its role is nowchanging. Consequently we must change the structure 
of council and its related bodies in order to adapt to this new 
development,”’ 

Mr. Ackhurst further indicated that the expansion of the SUS operations 
has overwhelmed Council and demanded an extremely heavy work 
load. ‘‘If the situation is not rectified, Council may collapse’’, said 
Mr. Ackhurst, making it very clear that every affiliation of the SUS 
must operate as a business with a high degree of co-operation, espe- 
cially in planning for the move to the Hall Building. 

*sCouncil does not exist in a vacuum, and each individual organ 
must realize that they function as part of a machine,’’ said Mr, 
Ackhurst. 

The issue of Sir George’s affiliation with either ‘‘The Canadian 
Union of Students’? or ‘Union Generale des Etudiants du Quebec’’, 
was one of the primary concerns of the delegation to SLOC. Ron 
Moores, President of the SUS Council outlined the circumstances 
and variables which must influence Council’s decision on this matter, 

Mr. Moores stated that the principle of student unionism is a 
real and vital concern to all students and that Sir George students 
must consider at this time not only the principle but the pressing 
problem of whether or not to join either of the two student unions. 

Council told the students of their decision when they announced 
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PROFESSOR F. W. Bedford, chairman of the University 


final speech of the weekend to SLOC delegates. 


Tim Pervin, Chairman of Public 
Relations was Wednesday ap- 
pointed executive assistant to the 
SUS President to handle the 
publicity department until a new 
publicity chairman can be found 
to replace Greg Mason who resi- 
gned last week, 

Council declined to accept Mr. 
Mason’s resignation and have 
requested him to appear before 
Council at the next regular meeting: 
to explain some of the comments 
made in his letter. 

Mr. Pervin presented Council 







Mason resignation refused; 
council inquiry planned 


sed the urgency of deciding on the 
proposed ammendment, 

A lengthy discussion on the 
importance at attending to the 
external publicity department im- 
mediately, resulted in Mr 
Pervin’s appointment as executive 
assistant for the interim period. 

External Vice-President Louise 
Karsh presented a verbal report 
on a conversation with Richard 
Guay, vice-president of Union 
Générale des Etudiants du Québec. 

“They (U.G.E.Q.) seem to be 
courting McGill, but don’t seem 


to care} very much about Sir 
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Council on Student Life delivers the 


she did say that an arrangement 
to receive help in translating the 
documents might be made, 


Miss Karsh expressed herself 
satisfied with the organisation, but 
said, ‘I do have a few ideas I 
have to look into a little more 
closely.” 


Following a verbal report from 
Doug Ackhurst, Executive Vice- 
President, concerning the recent 
Canadian Union of Students regio- 
nal congress, Council moved to 
form a committee to study all 
aspects of the CUS-UGEQ cone 
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US Council votes to join UGEQ 











Unanimous vote 
settles question 


The council of the Student Undergraduate Society yesterday voted 
unanimously to join the Union Generale des Etudiants du Quebec. 

The move came after considerable study on the part of council 
and after the university’s student leaders had wholeheartedly endorsed 
the move at this weekend’s Student Leaders Orientation Conference. 

The Sir George application to join the union will be considered 
along with those of two other in institutions of higher learning 
this weekend when applications from McGill University and Marianopolis 
college will come to the floor of the UGEQ general assembly at their 
annual congress in Quebec city. 

The SUS has announced plans to send a delegation of five from 
council to speak on behalf of Sir George’s four thousand day students, 
who will become members of the union upon acceptance of the 
application. 

SUS external vice-president Louise Karsh indicated to the Georgian 
after yesterday’s meeting that in alllikelihoodthe Sir George application 
will be accepted without too much complication by the UGEQ general 
assembly. 

She did say however that there may be some difficulty with the 
McGill and Marianopolis applications as both these institutions are 
currently members of the national Canadian Union of Students (CUS). 

UGEQ’s charter forbids membership in another student union at 
the same time as membership is held in the Quebec group. However 
it is felt that some concession will be made to McGill in order to let 
them join. 

Sir George’s students will increase the membership ofthe organization 
by some four thousand. With McGill and Marianopolis the figure will 
approach 20 thousand, and will give the English university bloc votes 
equivalent to 25% of the general assembly. 

Bishop’s college in Lennoxville has set up a committee to examine 
the UGEQ question and is expected to make an announcement in the 
near future. 

Loyola College, a prominent member of CUS, is not considering 
a move to UGE@ at this time. 

Applications not received by UGEQ before this weekend’s annual 
congress will not be considered until the group meets again 
next November. 

One of the major objections raised to Sir George’s move was the 
fact that the Union is French-speaking only, although it is expected 
that the congress will allow English to be spoken on the floor within 
the next few years. 

SUS president Ron Moores stated that Sir George can only gain 
through joining UGEQ and that the organization cannot fail to benefit 
our students and the students of Quebec. He further explained that the 
fact that the English Universities are lending their support to the 
group will increase the bargaining position of the Union by making 
them the spokesman of almost all of Quebec’s 77,000 university 
students... 

A key factor in the union’s power is that the organization represents 
a group made up almost exclusively of people over 18, and therefore 
eligible to vote. 

For further details of UGEQ’s aims and aspirations see story on 
page 13. 











CARILLON EDITOR FIRED 
MISMANAGEMENT CHARGED 


REGINA (C.U.P.) — John Conway 
editor of the Carillon of the Uni- 
versity of Saskatchewan Regina 
campus, was fired by the Students’ 
Representative Council on October 
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At the Council meeting he sugges- 
ted that administration pressure 
(because of the ‘‘intractability of 
the Carillon’s editorial policy’?) 
and ‘tredbaiting and witchhunting”’ 


on campus’. Was gies! Or" in the 
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By David J. BERCUSSON 
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Free education is necessary at the presenttime because many people cannot afford 
to attend universities. This is a simple uncluttered idca, but it is only part of a larger 


picture. 


ed. note-The following is the fourth 
instalment of a series oneducation, 
This article is written by Georgian 
newsfeatures editor David Ber- 
cusson. He replaces Barry Barnes 
for thisweek only. Mr. Barnes toill 
reusme his series in’ next week's 
Georgian. 


Social mobility involves the ease 
with which people at the lower 
level of society can raise them- 
selves to higher levels. We pride 
ourselves on being a society with 
an abundance of opportunity, but we 
are overlooking several pertinent 
facts. 

There are literally millions of 
poor people in Canada who have 
little or no chance to raise their 
Status. 

The only means at their dispesal 
is education, a necessity which few 
of them can afford. At present, 
education is free up to the univer- 
sity level, but this is far from 
being sufficient. 

In a poor family, potential 
students become dropouts so that 
they may add their earning power 
to the family total. The matter, 
then, is not whether a family can 
afford to send a child to school, 
but if they can afford to keep 
him out of work. The sameapplies 
to higher education, 

University is not a luxury any- 
more. In the minds of those who 
oppose free education because it 
creates freeloaders’ and destroys 
character, the university is stillan 
exclusive private club which ope- 
rates for those who can afford the 
leisure time. 
 Today’s university is a highly 
complex organization-for better or 
worse a degree mill which turns out 
the skilled people which a complex 
society cannot do without. That 
is the reality. 

University must be accessible to 
all those who are capable. This 
means free tuition, and possibly 
Salaries for students. This is a 
long-run investment, but it is a 
necessary one. 

The Bladen report is an unfor- 
tunate step into the past. It remains 
for all those who oppose it to 
voice their opinions. The esta- 
blished order does not feel it can 
afford free education, 

This is a fallacy-governmental 
money iS squandered on giveaway 
programs and useless Bomarc 
missles. With a diligent search, 
millions could be found. 

If free education does not become 
a reality, the current division 
between the lower classes and the 
rest of society will continue to be 
rigid. In order to insure true 
equality of opportunity for all, 
higher education must be provided. 
If it is a necessity, and if it is 
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rapid)y becoming a necessity, 
then it must be accessible to all 
who are capable. 

There are certain factors which 
are essential for the creation of 
a true social mobility. First, 
education will not becomea burden 
to the student or family and 
it will mean that time will not 
have to be consumed in the search 
for jobs and money. 

Second, salaries should be paid 
to those attending universily. This 
will insure that the family will 
be able to alford the loss of the 
labour power of the student. The 
above privileges should be 
extended to those who have 
demonstrated their capablity. 

Does this mean that the univer- 
Sity or the student will become 
the tool of the state as some have 
contented? (It should be kept in 
Inind that this bogev is constantly 


John Turner 





state 
type). 


with 
why 


raised in connection 
financed scheipes of 
The answer is simple. 

Ih any society there is a danger 
that the state will becoine too 
powerful. This danger is with us 
whether or not we have free 
education. But in a nation which 
has been nurtured on democratic 
principles, the danger is lessened 
by an aware electorate and a 
background of political freedom, 

The present situationis far froin 
satisfactory. The ‘freeloader’ con- 
cept which has inanifested itself 
in the Bladen report, in present 
governmental policies and = in 
oppoSition to free education, is an 
anachronisin. It must be made to 
gO the way of other outmoded 
concepts such as the inherent 
Stupidity of the poor or inferiority 
of certain classes. We must have 
free education. 


“Liberal sweep 
in Montreal” 


By Megan WILLIAMS 


A Liberal sweep of Montreal island in the forthcoming 
election was predicted by John Turner M.P. (St. Lawrence- 
in his address before the Sir George 


St. George, Lib.) 
Liberal Club on October 18, 


Mr. Turner’s address concerned 
the Company of Young Canadians. 
This organization, to be formed in 
the near future by the govern- 
ment, will promote self-help in 
underdeveloped areas of the world. 
Canadian volunteers will ‘‘form the 
front line troops in an assault 
against poverty.’’ 

This voluntary agency, under the 
government and financed by it, 
will provide a ‘‘flexible and prag- 
matic approach’’to problems of the 
emerging countries of the world. 
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The difference between the 
Company of Young Canadians and 
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Canada) 
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11:00 a.m.: Morning Worship 
7:30 p.m.: Evening Worship 
8:30 p.m.: Coffee Hour and 

meeting of The 
Sunday Evening 
Club. This week: 
Discussion— 
‘What Christians 
3elieve about the 
Church”’ 
Student Visitors 
most welcome. 
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HAROLD BOSSECKER 
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the United States Peace Corps is 
that the C.Y.C. will deal with 
internal Canadian problems e.g. 
the Eskiino., 


When the question period opened 


Mr. Turner was swamped by 
questions. 
ASked to ‘fexplain the co- 


Incidence of all these scandals 
oecuring in the Liberal govern- 
ment.?? Mr. Turner replies 
briefly, ‘It was not a no- 
incidence,’’ 


Concerning the Bladen Report, 
he said that university education 
is as essential today as high school 
education was a generation ago. 
Tne Prime Minister believes that 
free education must come, Since 
education involves Canada’s 
growth possibilities, it is giventop 
priority along with pensions and 
medicare he said. However, fees 
must be decreased gradually so 
that academic Standards can be 
Inaintained, 


Explaining the Liberal stand on 
the sale of water to the U.S., 
Mr. Turner said that no negotia- 
tions will take place until a 
complete inventory of Canadian 
needs now and in the foreseeable 
future has been made. 


In response to the question 
‘When will the source of the 
Liberals’ campaign funds. be 
revealed? Mr. Turner said, ‘‘We 
will disclose our sources when the 
other parties disclose theirs,’’ 


‘What are your views on the 
Marcoux sScandle?” elicited the 
reply: ‘‘] personally discount the 
story and journalistic reactiom 
is discrediting its value. It 
warrants independent investigation 
by an independent person, but not 
a Royal Commission,’’ 
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WHERE 


ARE 
YOU 
GOING ? 


Find the answer : 
at a Christian Science lecture 
by Elbert R. Slaughter, c.s. 
OF DALLAS, TEXAS 


Member of the Board of Lectureship of 
The Mother Church, 


The First Church of Christ, Scientist 
in Boston, Massachusetts 


SANDHAM ROOM 257 (YMCA) 
TUESDAY, OCTOBER 26th, AT 4 P.M. 


Mr. Turner skilfully answered 
the question, ‘‘Does Mr. Pearson, 
the ‘‘Master of Compromise’, have 
enough drive to remain the Prime 
Minister?’? 


He said that Mr. Pearson ‘is 
a great Canadian Prime Minister. 
Through his efforts French and 
English Canada have begun talking 
again, He was able to crystallize 
the type of leadership needed to 


preserve Canadian unity, e.g. the 
new flag and ‘a revolutionary social 
programime’,’? 
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Every aspect of the problem 
of Universal Accessibilty to 
higher education will be examined 
it length tomorrow by Sir George 
students when they gather todis- 
cuss what has become one of the 


prime problems facing the students 


of Canada today. 


The basic concept of Universal 
Accessibilty is that higher e- 
ducation must be avaiable to all 
academically qualified students 
regardless of their financial ability 
to absorb the tremendo us_ cost 
involved to themselves and their 
parents. 


Students will be voicing their 
opinions in this matter of 
Wednesday, Oct. 27. This day has 
been selected as National Protest 
Day by the Canadian Union of 
students (CUS). In order that 
students of Sir George may 
participate a teach-in has been 
organized here from tomorrow, 
beginning 11 a.m. 


The teach-in to 
in Budge Hall, will 
members of the faculty, guest 
speakers from outside the 
university and interested students 
of Sir George. The time of the 
programmes are listed elsewhere 
on this page. 

The object of this teach-in to 
allow a dialogue between students 
and faculty to disuss their various 
views and opinions in the many 
areas and aspects of universal 
accessibility. 

Barry Barnes, chairman of the 
educational committee of the SUS 
stated that 2 wide range of 
speakers will provide many diverse 
opinions in this matter in order 
that the student acquaint 
himself with the many aspects 
of this problem. Speakers range 
from Professor Michael Brian, 
Allen Nutik,student to Dr. F. G. 
Adams, political candidate. 
Subjects range from the cost of 
capital expanuion, to the needs 
of the student himself. 


held 
feature 


be 


The first portion of the 
programme will begin at 11 a.m. 
and will feature a panel discussion. 

Michael Brian, Assistant 
Professor of English; Dr. Fay 
Berkes, lecturer in education; Joan 





by Frank Brayton 


Richardson of the Dean of Students 
office; and Dr. Lorne Hamilton, 
district superintendent forthe 
Montréal Protestant school board. 
Brian will present the merits of 


the European system of § free 
education. Dr. Berkes, ** an 
outspoken well - informed 


commentator on the philosophy of 
education ’’ will introduce the 
students to an opinion from this 


point of view. 
The other members of the panel 


will present opinions from the 
fields in which they respectively 
specialize. 

At 12 noon the second segment 
of the programme will begin. Dr. 
J.P. Petolas will deliver a speech 
on the subject ** Capital 
Expansion, Its Cost. ’’ Dr. Petolas 
was director of planning on the 
Henry F. Hall building which will 
house the new facilities of Sir 
George. 

Questions in this  areaof 
particular importance to students 
of this university will be answered 
in the question and answer period 
followings. 

Dr. F. G. Adams will deliver 
a talk, attempting to answer the 
question, ‘*How can the government 
provide free tuition? ‘‘Dr. Adams 
is chairman of the department of 
history at Loyola College, and is 
currently running as an N.D.P. 
Candidate for st. Antoine-~ 
Westmount in the federal election 
Unfortunately students will not 
be able to make lengthy statements 
following this talk. 

David Bercusson is one of the 
students who responded to the offer 
to state his opinion at this teach- 
in and will be delivering between 
1:45 and 2:15. Mr. Bercusson is 
a 4th year Arts student and in 
the past has served as president 
of the Sir George N D.P. Club, 
news-features editor of the 
Georgian, and chairman of the 
research board. 

To conclude the programme, a 
panel discussion has been formed 
featuring Dr. Palekar, assistant 
professor of economics; D. John 
Lynn, student and columnist for 
the Georgian; Alien Nutik, student 


Teach-in examines acessibility 


and radio announcer;and Professor 
F. W. Bedford, Associate 
Professor of Mathematics. 

In this discussion, Dr. Palekar 
will present an economist’s opinion 
in favour of free tuition, Mr. Lynn 
will present a student’s opinion 
in favour of free tuition. While the 
other hand Mr. Nutik will present 
argument against the abolition of 
fess. Professor Bedford will 
present a different approach to the 
question of universal accessibility. 

This teach -in is of vital 
importance to all students and it 
is imperative that he _ should: 
acquaint himself with facts about 
universal accessibility, both as a 
student and’ as a future tax-payer, 


Teach-in 
Tomorrow 


The Wednesday teach-in on 
Universal Accessibility will 
proceed according to follo- 
wing schelude — 

11 am Address from Prin- 
cipal Rae, read by chairman 
Barry David Barnes, 

11-12 **What Do We Need?” 
Panel Discussion 
Speakers - Prof. M. Brian, 
Associate Professor of En- 
glish 
Dr. F. Berkes, Lecturer in 
Education 
Miss J.Richardson, Dean of 
Students Office 
Dr. Lorne Hamilton, District 
Superintendent, P.S.B.G.M. 

1- 1:45 **Capital Expansion, 
Its Cost’, 

Speaker -J. P.Petolas, Asso- 
ciate Professor of Physics. 

1:45 - 2:15 - “*Student 
Opinions”? 

Speaker-Mr. David Bercuson 
Student, Arts IV 

Mr. Bourbeau (Possibly) Stu- 
dent U of M 

2:15 - 3:30‘*Free Tuition”? 
Speakers-Dr,.Palekar, Assis - 
tant Professor of Mathema- 
tics 
D.John Lynn, Student 
Allen Nutik,Student,Com. III 
Prof, F. W. Bedford, Asso- 
ciate Professor of Maths, 
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Protests 





across Canada 


planned 


Mass demonstrations, panel discussions, and teach-ins 
are planned across Canada for national student day Oct. 
27 to dramatize the demand for universal accessibility 


to higher education. 

Strong support for the Canadian 
Union of Students action pro- 
gramme for that day is evident 
in some régions, but spotty in 
others. 

In Ottawa the national CUS effort 
will be climaxed by a march on 
Parliament Hill from the city’s 
four universities. CUS President 
Patrick Kenniff will address a 
meeting there along with repres- 
sentatives of the political parties. 
CUS is hoping for a spokeman 
from the Canadian Labour 
Congress and the parent — teacher 
associations, 

On the 44 CUS campuses the 
Successs or failure of national 
student day is anybody’s guess. 

The picture varies from Nova 
Scotia’s plan to march on the 
provincial legislature as well as 
demonstrating on all seven of the 
provinces campuses to Saskatche- 
wan’s wait and see attitude. 

At Sudbury, Guelph and Windsor 


publicity programmes and 
discussions are planned, 
At London, the University of 


Western Ontario student council 
defeated the universal accessibility 
motion after their delegation 
supported it at the CUS congress. 
Little action is expected there. 

New Brunswick and _  (Prinee 
Edward Island students are 
planning publicity and education 
programmes, 

In B.C. the student societies 
will carry out an **education action 
programme’’?, but without the 
projected march to the site of 
the Vancouver meeting of the 
Association of Universites and 
Colleges on Canada, which was 
scrapped by the council, 


Bob Cruise, co-chairman of 
the UBC Education Action 
Committee predicts that many 
students will oppose the council 
and march in spite of it. 


Across the strait at Victoria 
University students plan to march 
to a theatre for a public forum, 
when political candidates, 
administrators, and 


university, 


Education Responsibility of parents 





When considering the topic of universal accessibility it is assumed that we are 
concerning ouselves with its implications in the educational field. 


Before discussing universal a 
cessibility one must first express 
one’s philosophy and feelings con- 
cerning education itself, that is, 
establish a premise from which 
to start. My own convictions may 
or not be shared by many, however 
it shall be the premise upon which 
I willa@rgue. 

Personally, my philosophy de- 
mands that the responsibility also 
includes the right and the duty 
of a parent to educate his children 
not just pre-school or _ pre- 
Secondary School or pre- 
University, but throughout his (the 
student’s) career, 

Obviously, a parent is not trained 
to educate formally the various 
academic disciplines so _ he 
delegates his task to more qualified 
bodies — he does not relinquish the 
responsibility,the right,or the duty. 
He delegates his task to two main 
authorities: the governmentand the 
teacher,both of whom have the 
responsibility of not only ‘‘e- 
ducating’’, but also to put on 


controls which will safeguard the 
duty of the parent... 
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ed. note: The following article 
was prepared by Professor F. 
W. Bedford, Associate Professor 
of Mathematics and chairman 
of the University Council on 


Student Life. Professor Bedford 
will elaborate on his article 


during the last segment of 
Wednesday’s teach-in. 





But at every turn he has the 
power to withhold his delegated 
authority by voting out of office 
his government, or by a closer 
cooperation with his university. 
It is only when the parent becomes 
lax in his responsibility that 
governments and _ universities 
become the ‘‘dictators’?, 

Accepting this as the premise 
one must argue for universal 
accessibility. Ideally, acessibility 
must be accomplished, Let us for 
the moment project ourselves to 
the ‘fait accompli’’, What is 
required of our existing physical 
facilities?If universal accessibility 
is here and now, it must be 
universal — no_ discrimination 
everyone,young or old,who wants 


an education can have it. If it is 
to be a gradual process it is 
not universal, 

Who is to say ‘Syou can go, 
you cannot??? How can_ the 
staffing of such universal 
universities be accomplished ? 
Students of today are expressing 
concern about the bigness and 
impersonality of universities;how 
much more so if suddenly an extra 
5,000 students descended upon the 
School? 

Thus, arguing for universal 
acessibility to be accomplished 
by the removal of student fees 
is not realistic . Further, 
I’m sure philosophical arguments 
on sociological and psychological 
grounds can be put forth against 
complete removal of student fees 


Returning to the premise that 
to educate, the only way to attain 
universal acessibility is tosome 
how reach the parent, to make 
him more aware of his duty and 
in so doing give him a path to 
follow in order to ensure his child’s 
education, 


Personally, I feel that the path 
is not an increase in not, but 
rather a program of propaganda 
designed to educate the parent. 
(To each individual parent it 
becomes a budget problem. As an 
example, if a parent who receives 
a childres’s allowance cheque each 
month placed this in a account 
properly invested, he would have 
approximately $1,500 not whenthe 
child is ready for University. 


If an individual parent cannot 
accomplish this himself then a 
scheme similar to unemployment 
insurance should be advocated, so 
that when a child is ready to enter 
university, the money will be there. 


Iam afraid that unless ascheme 
of education of parents is forth- 
coming, more and more 
governmental participation may 
lead to serious consequences both 
for the student and the country. 


Very careful considerations 
must be made only in the light 
of present circumstances, but in 
terms of future possibilities, We 
must investigate the consequences 
and be prepared to answer to 
future generations, 


government speakers will address 
them, 

Edmonton and Calgary students 
are palnning the creztion of an 
Alberta Association of Students 
that will carry on the fight for 
student demands after national 
student day, 

Bishop’s students have made no 

decision about participation in the 
country wide action. Theirs was 
the only delegation the 
Lennoxville CUS congress to vote 
against the universal accessibility 
motion. 
In Ontario, Toronto’ students 
from the University o f Toronto, 
York University, and the Ryerson 
Polytechnical Institute will march 
on the provincial legislature to 
demand an end to financial and 
social barriers to universal 
accessibility. 


Plans for United College and 
University of Manitoba are not 
yet finalized, 

In Quebec the the Union Générale 
des Etudiants du Québec has 
decided not to participate in 
national student day. In a letter 
to CUS President Patrick Kenniff, 
Richard Guay UGEQ vice-président 
says his organization as_ the 
national union of Quebec students 
finds it difficult to work 
with programme of another national 
union in Quebec, 

At Loyola the senate of the 
university has cancelled classes 
for the afternoon. Panel 
discussions including Pierre 
Sevigny, a former cabinet minister 
in the Diefenbaker government and 
Eric Kierans, minister of health 
in Quebec, will form the bulk 
of the Loyola programme, 

At McGill negociations are 
proceeding with student govern- 
ment at the University of Montreal 
and Laval to convince them to 
join in a teach-in on education 





Quebec students in general have 
exhibited a cool reaction to to- 
morrow’s CUS sponsored national 
protest day asking univerdgal 
accessibility to higher education. 
The Quebec reaction i$ eviden¢ged 


by McGill and  Marionopolis 
colleges, both of whom will not 


participate in the protest day. 
Sir George president Ron 
Moores has announced _ that 


although the university is not a 
member of CUS the school will 
nevertheless participate in the 
national protest. The only other 
local college participating is west 
end Loyola college. 

‘If they’re not interested, we’re 
not,’’ was the comment of Ken 
Cabatoff external vice-presidentof 
McGill. His reference was to the 
universities of Montreal and 
Laval, both members of 1’Union 
General des Etudiants de Quebec. 
He explained that CUS (Canadian 
Union of Students) officials had 
declared the date for the day after 
UGEQ had indicated no interest in 
setting a common date. McGill is 
currently seeking membership in 
UGEQ, and remains a paid 
member of CUS. 
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Treasure Van: 
A touch of the East 


From November 22 to November 26, Sir George will be playing 
host to the 1965 Treasure Van sponsored by the World University 
Service of Canada. 

Treasure Wan consists of the display and sale of crafts from 
30 different countries. This year the items were selected by W.U.S.C. 
with an idea towards assisting the public to obtain, not only beautiful, 
examples of foreign wares, but also an early and inexpensive start 
on their Christmas shopping. 

The idea of creating a Treasure Van originated with Mrs, Mulvany, 
who was taken prisoner during World War II whilst she was serving 
in Malaya as an ambulance driver. The hunger and suffering she 
saw and experienced reminded her ofthe conditions that many thousands 


of poor villagers in India live under every day. 

She resolved that when the war was over she would do everything 
she could to help people in need throughout the world, 

Sales for this cause have risen from $9.00 in 1946 to $141,058 
in 1964. Treasure Van at Sir George is headed by Susan Dubeau, a 
third year Arts student. She hopes to raise $2,000 this year when 
the Van visits the University. 

The profits realized from this project will assist in the sending 
of books, financial aid, and instructors to under-developed nations 
throughout the world. 

The items on sale this year would appeal to all types of buyers. 
From Australia, there will be everything from boomerang to kangaroo 
skin rugs. 

Egyptian art will include jewellery, vases and woollen stoles. 

Paintings, bone carving, and leather ‘‘shadow play’’ puppets will 
be on display at the Indonesian Section. 

Israeli enamel bowls, trays, will compliment the sale of other 
items such as book ends and letter openers. 

Many items from India will be on sale, including brassware, 
jewellery, wooden elephants, and ivory carvings. 

These are only a few of the items that will be on sale and on 
display for all to see and enjoy. 

All students and, indeed, the entire public are invited to browse 
and admire the many displays and exhibits that will be featured at 
Sir George. The display will be held in the Men’s Common Room in 
the basement of Sir George from Nov. 22-Nov. 26. 

Any students interested in helping with the sale and displaying 
of the wares from the Treasure Van are invited to contact Susan 
Dubeau through the S, U. S. Receptionist in the Basement. 


SCM examines 
African situation 


by Gerri Barrer i 


Africans must be allowed to control the governments of their 
own countries, was one of the key points brought out at a round-table 
discussion last Wednesday. The Student Christian Movement forum. 
last week conSidered present happenings in Rhodesia urgent, but 
also discussed the plight of the Negro in Africa today. 

In 1896, an uprising took place over the maltreatment of Negroes 
by the whites. In 1926 there was an allocation of land in Rhodesia 
between the Negreos and the whites. Rhodesia is comprised of 97 
million acres of land. 

Forty million were given to the Africans, having a population 
of two and one half million, The Eurpopeans, numbering less than 
100,000 received the rest. This increased resentment as the Negroes 
used agriculture as a main means of support. 

During World War Two, Negroes were recruited into the army 
against Germans, totally ignorant of what they were fighting for. 

Other Negro grievance of being forced to live in alloted districts. 
Any Negroconsist trying to engage in political functions runs into serious 
difficulty. African students trained at western universities upon retur- 
ning home are unable to employ their knowledge freely. 


No freedom of assembly 


A meeting of more than twelve must have a policeman present 
and a tape recorder must be in use. Violation of these rules results 
in imprisonment. Africans though to be ‘‘dangerous’’ are put into 
restriction for three months. 

A Negro citizen must carry a pass at all times. An anecdote 
illustrating this was told: On his way homeafter buying some milk, 
the Negro was asked to produce a pass. He did not have one and 
consequently returned home from prison three months with the milk. 

On the discussion of independence, it was pointed out that the 
prevalent attitude of the whites is white superiority. They feel that 
they were responsible for the development of the country and this 
therefore nullifies Negro rights. 

They spent time and effort on domestic improvement so ‘‘why 
Should they be expected to give it up?’’ If independence of Rhodesia 
is granted, it is anticipated that property belonging to the whites 
will be confiscated within five years. It was stated that whites feel 
it to be an insult to live under Negro government, and aspire to 
independence on the basis of white supremacy. 

Africans want independence for equality. They have not derived 
even a fraction of the wealth that Europeans have extrated from 
Negro countries. Africans cannot travel or live in Europe peacefully, 
no, can they live in their homelands without being unjustly dominated. 

If the attitude that Africa connot be ruled without the interference 
of white the Negro will never mature. It was argued that Negros. 
must be given a chance at self-government, ‘‘Let him collapse if 
he must and then Stand up the next time’’, If the Africans are incapable 
of forming a government it is because the foreign whites inhabiting 
the continent have not taught them how. If chaos results the respon- 
sibility lies with the Europeans, 





Is American intervention in Viet 
Nam justifiable? What will the 
Americans do if they win the war? 
What is Canada’s position in the 
Viet Nam crisis? 


These and other such pertinent 
questions were volleyed back and 
forth at the Viet Nam discussion 
groups last Friday. Held at one 
p.m. last these informal debating 
sessions aimed to inform students 
about the current war in Viet Nam 
Five classrooms’ served aS 
debating forums with Sir George 


Teach-in talks continue 


by Suzanne Levine 


protessors invoived inco-ordinat- 
ing these discussions, 

One of the main issues raised 
was the ‘‘moral problem’’. AS one 
enthusiast put it, ‘‘What justifica- 
tion does one have to decide a way 
of life for another people?’? Some 
tended to agree that the Americans 
have gone too far in this respect, 
that the should pull out of an area, 
which they should have entered into 
in the first place. 

Others argued that Americana 
knew what they were doing. They 


— 





duMaurier 
tips the flavour 





In your favour 








could not give the Vietnamese 
people a ‘‘choise”’ (in other words- 
hold an election) because these 
people had not the education which 


would enable them to decide 
intelligently. How could they know 
Which government to support when 
they knew nothing about politics? 

At this point one heated indivi- 
dual retorted ‘‘And how will they 
learn if it is not by AMERICAN 
Standards’’? The Americans, he 
felt would teach the peasants to 
accept US. policy. 





YOUR LAST CHANCE TO ENROLL 


The enrollment period has been extended to November 15 th for those 
Day Students of S.G.W.U. who wish to join the group accident and -sickness 
plan. All students participating in this special group plan are covered against 
ALL TYPES OF ACCIDENT AND ILLNESS on a 24 hour a day basis. 


Married Students can now obtain protection for their Dependents at very 


low cost. 


Take advantage of this special offer. Such comprehensive coverage is 
made available at very low cost because of your group purchasing power. 
insurance becomes effective from the date applications and premiums are 
received by the Company. 


Complete details about the plan are outlined in the brochure that was 
mailed to each student. If you did not receive your brochure you may contact 
the Office of the Dean of Students. Should you need additional information 


about the plan, phone 


Student Insurance Division 


CONTINENTAL CASUALTY 


COMPANY 


2100 Drummond Street, V1.9-5303 


REMEMBER! 


Your last day to mail your 


application is November 15th. 
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Georgiantics 


by Pear! Ostroff 





TODAY 


CHEMICAL INSTITUTE OF CANADA: Mr. P. Howard will give ao lecture on high temperature alloys 
in Raom 426 at 1:0 p.m. Everyone is welcome. 


MALCOLM X Prophet ar toke: This discussian presented by the Students Chrislian Movement 
witl be introduced by Asso. Praf. F. Chalk. The place is Room 313, and the time is 1:10 p.m. This 
is open to all. Sounds interesting: 


SCM MEDITATIONS IN A NEW KEY: Ploce: ¥MCA Chapel! time: 10.45-10.55, and 1s open to all. 


CHRISTIAN SCIENCE ORGANIZATION: A Christian Science tecture, ‘Where are you going?” 
will be given by Elbert R. Slaughter, af Dallas, Texas. There are no qualificatians for attendance 
all you have to be is last 


CANTERBURY CLUB An open discussion from 1:06 to 2:00 p.m. 


WORKSHOP — GEORGIAN PLAYERS. A meeting of Workshp in the Willingdan Room fram 6:00 
jo 10:00 p.m. Anyone with an uninhibited interest in theatre is invited. 


LIBERAL CLUB: An address by Milton L. Klein, MP For Cartier ill speak on 
vs, National Unity . The place is Room 308, the time is 1:10 p.m. 


“Minority Government 


PUBS BOARD PHOTO COURSE: Regular class - this weck the Simple Camera Part 3 and choosing 
BE W film. In Room 313 at 3:30 to 5:00 p.m. 


COMMERCE DIVISION, SUS: A Look ct Industry’ in Budge Hall from 1:00 to 2:00 p.m. A Guest 
speaker from Iniernatianal Business Machines will discuss his company and show films. All students 


are welcame. 

ARTS FACULTY ASSOCIATION: There will be aon Executive Meeting in Room 227 from 1:10 to 
2:00 p.m. It is being held ta cansider applications to the executive. 

Retreshments, such as, cottec, tea, milk, cakes and sandwiches and cigarettes will not be served 
compliments of the president You must be a member of the AFA to oltend. 


GEORGIAN CHRISTIAN FELLOWSHIP: All are welcome to ‘Pot Luck’, 
its all about ! don'tknaw The place is Room 324, the time 1s 1:10 pm. 


TOMORFON 


JAZZ SOCIELY: A record session will be held is Raom 328 trom 1:00 to 2:00 pm. in Room 328. 
All new members and ald anes are asked to be present |!!! An announcement will be make about, 
the Dave Brubeck Concert. Ta attend you must dig Jazz and Hove No Apathy’ 


so come and see whal 


BOS DYLAN © Prophet or fake: The Student Christian Mavement presents this discussion intraduced 
by an article from Hi-Fi Review. The place is Room 313, the time is 1:10 9.m. Open to all. 


BIOLOGY CLUB: Two films, “The Calour of Life’ and life in the “Waaodlaft’ The place 1s Room 


425. and the time is 1:00 p.m. Everyone is welcame. 


PSYCHOLOGY CLUB: Dr. S. Dallaire, Scientific Director af Childrens Services, Douglas Hospital 
will speak on — Chromosomal Abberations as a Couse af Mental Disorders and Multiple Mal 
formations. Anyone who is interested is welcome. 


EDUCATION: A wonderfully thrilling, masterfully artful, and terrifically exciting TEACH-IN will 
be held in Budge Hal! ot 11:00 a.m. - 3:30 p.m. icheck other parts of paper for details. Particulars: 
Speeches, Panel discussions etc . . . All students who ore interested in and care about education 
are cordially invited. 


UNITED NATIONS CLUB: Mr. Vyacheslav Zharkov, exchange student fram Moscow University, 
will speak on matters of interest to internationally minded students. He is well versed in South East 
Asia — its language, history, and ecanomy. The place is Room 308 and the time is 1:08 to 2:00 p.m. 
Everyone is welcome to this opening meeting. 


HILLIEL THEATRE WORKSHOP: Auditions wil} be held ialsa ta marrow! at Hillel House, 34600 
Stanley, from 7:00 to 10:00 p.m. The play is “Liedman and Sons . And all those interested in produc- 
tion work should contact Brenda Elias. All are welcome. 


THURSDAY 


BILLY GRAHAM — Prophet of foke: Held by the SCM, this discussion will be introduced by the Rev. 
E_P. Vokey, Rector of St. James Church, Rosemere. The place in Room 313, and the fime is 1: 10 p.m. 


CANTERBURY CLUB: Holy Communion, ¥MCA Chapel, at I: 1S te 1:45 p.m. 


NEWMAN CENTRE: The topic is “Science, Religion, and the Cantrol of Life. The place is 1452 
Drummand St. at 1:05 to 1:45 p.m. Agnostics are mos! welcame ta this free exchange af ideas amang 
siudents of all convictions. 


GEORGIAN CHRISTIAN FELLOWSHIP: In room 324, at 1-10 to 2:00 pm. Prof J. Rossner will 
continue with the series of studies on the Baok of Acts. Everyane is welcame. 


FRIDAY 


STUDENT UNION FOR PEACE ACTION: A membership meeting~ill. be held from 1:00 to 3;00 p.m. 
All Supa-men and Supa-women are welcame. 


CHINESE GEORGIAN ASSOCIATION: A canstitutian Revision meeting will be held in Room 240 of 
the YMCA at 1:00 p.m. All interested members are asked to attend. The place is Raom A-J3I1. 


CHEMICAL INSTITUTE OF CANADA: A tour at Shawinigan Chemicals Ca. Varennes, P.Q. will be 
held. The bus leaves Main entrance at 1:]0and arrives back here at 5:00. You can bring your Junch if 
you wish ‘or else you don t eat. Mustbe CIC member ta attend. 


GEORGIAN CHRISTIAN FELLOWSHIP: The event is “Ssaokenanny ta be held in the Wellingdon 
Room, YMCA fram 7:30 to 10:00 p.m. Costume dress for this Halloween get-together is optional. Bring 
your musical instruments and your friends. 


NEWMAN CENTRE: A Hallaween Dance will be held, and entertainment will be supplied by the 
Hurricanes. Members 5O cents, others: } dollar. 


MONDAY 


GEORGIAN CHRISTIAN FELLOWSHIP: “Try Your Wings 
discussion so bring your friends and your lunch. 


NEWMAN CENIRE: The event is Liturgy of the Eucharist an All Saints Day, there ‘I} be folk songs 
with guitar raccompaniment. The place is 1452 Drummand St. The time is 1-05 fa 1:45 p.m. 


GEOLOGY CLUB: A film, 
MEET THE PROF: The SCM will hald this weeks session in Raom 328 at 1:10 to 2:00 p.m. Open 


discussion on any topic. 


im Roam 324 at 1:00 p.m. Its an open 


“Mining tor N-ckel will be shown in Room 422 at 1:00 p.m. 


MOVING MARSHA S MADHOUSE: whot we've all been waiting for: At Praffessor’ Brian's lectures 
every Monday, Wednesday and Friday at 12 noon in Birks Hall our cool kid Marsha will agravate, 
annoy, and bug our friend the prof. and otherwise amuse the English 221 lecture. All those ailtinding 
must be broad-minded and be able ta beat Marsha in an arm wrestle. 


In the com’ng weeks Radio Sir Gearge willbe running o survey, with the co-operation of the student 
hady that has the twofold purpase afdiscerningthe approximate size of the listening audience and what 
improvements (if any! these listeners would like lo see in the caming programmes. 


These surveys are designed in such a way as to give the person filling them out a chance to 
express his or hers individual apinian asta the content, time see-up etc. af the shows. A sample of the 


queslions to appear on the survey would reo “Do you find the time of the broadcast cove- 
nienf?” or “How did you become familiar with Radio Sir George?" 


These surveys will be distributed at strategic points in the annex and main building in the near 


fulure. Your co-operalian would be greatly appreciated. 


Contact lenses 


Eyes examined 


DR. REGINALD LEWIS 
Optome Eruist 


Dominion Square Bldg, 


861-2300 suite 342 


MEET YOUR FRIENDS AT 
A MODERN BARBER SHOP 


JEAN LAVOE 
with minimum prices 


near Ste-Catherine 


1424 Stanley 
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Key nommations open 


From October 25 through to Novem>er 5 nominations will be open for the 1966 
Garnet Key Society. Nomination forms will be available at the following locations in 


1. 5.U.5. Receptionist (Basement) 
2. »tudent Affairs Office (2nd Floor) 
3. Administration Office (3rd Floor) 


The Garnet Key Society is the 
university’s hnour society and 
therefore membership in the Key 
differs from that of the ordinary 
university club or group. Key 
members must be nominated by 
their fellow students and are not 
permitted to take out their own 
forms. 

Since the Society acts as the 
cfficial hosts of the university it 
should represent the best qualities 
that students of the university 
nossess. 

Key nominees must meet the 
qualifications for the Key, i.e: 

1. must have a GOOD academic 
staniJing, 

2. must have made some 
contribution to the university 
through their participation in 
student government, clubs, 
publications, socials, 
athletics or any other special 
area of extra-curricular 
endeavour or through their 
scholastic achievements. 

3. must have the character and 
personality desirable for Key 
members, 

Candidates for Key are 
interviewed privately by members 
of Key, student government and 
faculty. Acceptance must be 
unanimous by all members of this 
Selection Board. 

Key is open to day and evening 
students. Its membership is 
limited to 25 members but to 
date this maximum has never been 


reached, With the expansion and 
move to the new building it is 
anticipated that there will be an 
increased demand for the services 
Key provides. 

The standards of Key will remain 
fixed, however, and only if there 
are sufficient candidates to meet 
these qualifications will there be 
a Key large enough to meet the 
needs of the new building. 

It is not anticipated, however, 
that there will be any difficulty 
with regard to obtaining Key 
members. There are atSir George 


CARILLON... 


(Continued from page i) 


At the S.R.C. meeting, Kelly 
said that in his opinion, ‘‘*The 
Carillon has become the organ 
of a particular group on campus 
trying to use a 6,500 dollar student 
investment to further their own 
aims.” 


Conway considered this a refe- 
rence to the fact that he holds 
a position on the national council 
of the Student Union for Peace 
Action. 


Former C.U.S. chairman, Bob 
Good, commented at the meeting, 
**T think we are al] agreed that the 
council and the students are not 
in favour of the policy of the 
Carillon’’. 





numerous people who meet the 
qualifications of Key. 


Any person who knows of a 
student whom they feel should 
be a Garnet Key member is asked 
to take out a nomination form and 
see that this person is nominated, 


Information regarding the 
Garnet Key Society and nomination 
procedures are available at the 
locations mentioned above. 
Additional information can be 
obtained from Garnet Key 
members. 





When asked on October 18 
whether Conway’s Viet Nam policy 
had anything to do with his dismis- 
sal, Kelly said, ‘The priority of 
the Carillon should be what 
students do on this campus. The 
trouble was that the information 
on Viet Nam was coming from 
sources outside the campus, 
mostly American.” 


He continued that if Conway had 
continued as editor, the paper would 
have ceased publication by mid- 
November for financial reasons. 


Conway said he intends to orga- 
nize 2 mass meeting and call for 

vote of non-confidence in the 
S.R.C. 

Canadian University Press has 
set up an investigation commission 
to examine charges thai the CUP 
charter of the student press has 
been violated. 
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Here are the Village Look PLAYBOYS. All suede. Putty beige. Grey. 
Faded blue. All styles available in “His” — $9.95. “Hers” — $7.98. 
($1 higher west of Winnipeg) 


You're RIGHT when you wear PLAYBOYS 


Foot-watchers see more PLAYBOYS than anything. 
Reason? The Village Look is big now. And PLAYBOYS 


have it! 


Dashing! Light! Casual! Select suede uppers look better 


longer. Plantation crepe soles. Steel shanks. 
Ask for your PLAYBOYS at your shoe store today. 






PLAYBOYS * HEWETSON 


A Diasion af Shoe Cosporation af Canada Limrted 
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The Council of the Student Undergraduate So- 
ciety yesterday made the greatest decision that 
has ever faced any Council of this university. 
Sir George Williams University will this weekend 
seek membership in the Union Générale des 
Etudiants de Québec. This is a milestone in the 
history of Sir George and of education in the 
province of Quebec. 


This university, together with McGilland Maria- 
nopolis, has taken an important step towards 
better understanding between the two cultures of 
the province. Students throughout Quebec have 


awakened, This is the rare opportunity for the 
‘leaders of tomorrow”? to take the lead today; 


to set an example that all of society could be 
proud to follow. 


UGEQ stands for the advancement of education 
in Quebec, for increased social action, for 
industrial, economic and social development, 
for co-operation, for drive and for leadership. 
What can a union of 55,000 students, all French- 
speaking, do for Sir George, do for the English 
universities of Quebec? UGEQ is a powerful 
political pressure group on the provincial 
government. It is the respected, dynamic and 
vociferous voice of all the students of this province. 
The government of Quebec controls education in 
the province, opting out of every federal government 
recommendation, plan or proposal. To acquire 
those benefits which are necessary to the very 
existence of this university as a functioning part 
of the society in which it is situated, as a univer- 
sity in the true and unrestricted meaning of the 
word, we must concentrate our efforts within 
the province. To push for educational reform, 
educational advancement, financial benefit, the 


English universities must have a lobby with the 
provincial government. UGEQ will give us that 
voice, 


The English universities, if they are accepted 
for membership in the union, will have a distinctly 
minor voice. We are going to have to fight for 
French educational reform, for French concerns 
which do not affect us directly, but only asa 
part of Quebec society. Will UGEQ hear our 
voice when we have a cause to fight for? We 
believe that they will. The English-speaking people 
of the province of Quebec have long been one 
of the most privileged minority groups in the 
world, brought up to speak and act as a majority. 
It is about time that the English of this province 
began to face reality - - the fact that we are 
a minority and will be treated as such, It is 
significant that this fact has first been positively 
faced by the students of Quebec. We are entering 
into a mutua] partnership for the betterment of a 
mutual concern-education. It is a gignatic task 
which French and English students will tackle 
together. 


One of the major stumbling blocks to be faced 
by the English students is that of language. UGEQ is 
a uniligual association and UGEQ will not change 
this stand. We see this as a logical ruling. As 
an executive member of UGEQ has put it, if 
the rest of the provinces of Canada are unilin- 
gual according to the majority of their individual 
populations, that is a good enough reason why 
Quebec should be unilingual according to the 
majority of its population, The English minority 
will have to accept this fact. That same member 
stated that in a few years time Quebec will be 
officially unilingual. ‘‘UGEQ,’’ he said, ‘‘is just 
a little ahead.’? This is not to be interpreted to 
mean that UGEQ wishes to deny a minority group 
the right to their own language and their own 
educational system. On the contrary, these rights 
will be respected. The working language of the 
union must of necessity be French, but upon the 
acceptance of English - speaking members, provi- 


Sion will be made to insure complete understanding 
between the two, 


It must be made clear that Sir George will] not 
have to change its philosophy in order to work 
effectively within the union. We are not looking 
at a completely alien body taking a unified stand 
against our views. There are rifts and extreme 
differences of opinion among the French-speaking 
universities on such important issues as that of 
free education. 


As yet, UGEQ can offer only limited services. 
However, such programs as charter flights and 
co-operatives are in the process of organization. 
These are the minor benefits to be derived from 
membership in an national organization. UGEQ is 
a national organization according to the French 
definition of the word nation, This is intended 
to convey a social, cultural, linguistic group within 
a certain territorial limit. As such, it has been 
recognized by the other national student body, 
the Canadian Union of Students. At present, however, 
UGEQ is concerned only with Quebec educational 
advancement. Until the union, which is only one 
year old, has solved its regional problems and 
set up a firm foundation, it cannot deal with national 
concerns, It is essential that Sir George become 
a member of a national union, We have stagnated 
too long. CUS cannot offer us the benefits we 
need immediately. UGEQ can. It is essential that 
Sir George join UGEQ as soon as possible, while 
we can still have some say in the basic philosophy 
of the organization and the direction which it 
will take. Next year may be too late to change 
this direction. 


Sir George has grown up today. Jf we are accep- 
ted into UGEQ, we at last have the means to play 
the role we have neglected for so long, that of 
the student within this society, not merely within 
the university. Sir George is now coming out of 
itself and showing itself ready toassumeits proper 
Place and responsibility in society. May we live 
up to this responsibility and play the part for 
which we have been given the opportunity. 





Letters 


French-Canadians 
different 


Dear Madam, 

A few words in answer to Emil 
Fattal (Vice-President, Liberal 
Club). 

If all you see in what has been 
happening in La Belle Province 
since 1960 is blown-up malboxes 
and ‘Québec Libre’’ painted on 
walls; if you do not realize that 
this province is not just one of the 
ten and consequently deserves a 
different degree of autonomy to 
develop itself; if you do not un- 
derstand that French Canadians, as 
a founding nation of this federation, 
have right and needs which are 
different from those of otthers, 
then, Mr. Fattal, I pity you for 
your blindness and the Liberal 
Club for having you onits executive. 

Furthermore, if you do not feel 
at home in Quebec where English- 
speaking people have always 
received the same advant-ages as 
the vast French-speaking majority, 
go right ajead and leave. While 
you are packing your junk, just 
think what the other French-Ca- 
nadians have had to go through in 
other provinces. Whe do you think 
was understanding to whom as far 
as educational, cultural, andoccu- 
pational opportunities are 
concerned? I’m afraid that youare 
a hopeless case. 

Bon voyage, Mr. Fattall 

George Landry, 
President, Cercle 
Canadien-Frangais. 


Free education 


Dear Madam, 

_It appears from a letter to the 
editor by Luella Egerton, published 
in the October 19th edition of the 
Georgian, that there is at least 


lo the 


One member of Canada’s student - 
youth who is willing to stand on 
her own two feet, which is good 
to near as it is the first un- 
selfish view I have heard on the 
subject of the costs of higher 
ecudation. 

As for myself, I suppose I would 
take the money if it was offered 
to me, this but a natural human 
failing, but I would never be able 
to find enough nerve and gall to 
ask for it. 

Don Roberton 
Commerce I 


Reason to resign 


Dear Madam: 

The article you printed 
concerning our resignation lacked 
accuracy and some quotes were 
taken out of context. Our reasons 
for resigning were as follows: 


1) Poor programming policy by 
council. Council failed to 
consider the interests of the 
interests of the student at 
large. The primary concern 
of individuals planning and 
running tne event rather than 
both the chances of the pro- 
gramme’s success and the 
dividends paid to the student 
on his compulsory S.U.S. 
of the poor planning is the 
sheduled visit of L.B. 
Pearson, on Nov. 1, Real 
Caouette Nov. 3, and William 
Kashton on Nov. 5. But 
Seminar which has beenin the 
planning for nine monthsruns 
from Nov. 2-6. I believe that 
this, even in the limited 
vision of council, canbe called 
a conflict. If the above 
speakers don’t come, the fact 
that council allowed their 
invitation is indicative of 
councils’ attitude toward the 
student and the tax extracted 


Editor 


from the student upon his 
registration. 

2)We would also like to sight 
the obvious inequalities inthe 
student body where 6% of the 
students are handed a lump 
sum of $55,000 and then these 
students become the Self- 
appointed curators of the rest 
of the student body’s 
interests. Among the 6% are 
all sorts of wheeler-dealers, 
and pseudo-politicians, each 
out primarily to futher his 
or her ownpersonel interests. 
If you, the average student, 
doubt the veracity of these 
statements go down to the 
basement and investigate it 
personally. 


3)Since this year was declared 
to be one of austerity, by the 
council, it would appear that 
council should reduce the 
number of programmes and 

try to increase the quality of 

the offerings. In fact the 
reserve is true, many more 
programmes are scheduled on 

the same amount of money 
resulting ina jumble of seconc 

rate programmes, each out to 

cut the throat of any other 
student effort that may 
compete with it. How can 
-council go to the student body 

and demand an increase in 
S.U.S. fees when the present 
programming and offerings 
are so obviously below par? 

At present in council circles 
tnere is talk of raising student 
fees. The great political problem 
presented to these venerable 
student leaders is to make this fee 
increase palatable to the students. 
The last resort they would 
consider, is a plebicite. A much 
discussed method is a possible 
motion by council, by-passing the 
students right to decide whether or 
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not to pay the higher fees. Council 
can claim to have the mandate of 
the student. We cannot dispute 
their constitutional and legal right 
to raise the fees but we question 
their moral right in light of the 
schism between the council andthe 
student. 

Greg Mason 

Graham Pinos, 


Sacre bleu! 


Dear Madam: 

In reply to Mr. Fattal’s letter 
of October 19th I may be of help 
in clearing up ‘‘our possibly very 
just cause’’. 


Apparently, having never come 
into contact with his French-Cana- 
dian compatriots, except when he 
had to or could not help it, it is 
quit understandable that, even 
today, he should not know any 
more about us than he does now. 
Presumably, he is not bilingual 
either, like the great majority of 
the English members, yet he is a 


typical representative of that 
people who, at Sir George. gives 
himself the liberty of laughing at 
French-Canadian members when- 
ever they speak English, on account 
of our French accent. 


Are not these people aware that 
they have the privilege of attending 
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an English institution in Quebec on 
account of our tolerance, which 
they have never been able to show 
to French-Canadians in the restof 
this country? I guess that, like 
Mr. Fattal, They feel that we 
owe them something because they 
are the descendants of our con- 
querors of 1760. 


Mr. Fattal, we shall clean up 
our doorsteps sooner than you 
think, and guess who will be the 
dirt. We will do our best to do 
this legally as much as possible 
so as not to hurt your poor feelings 
of not being at home in Quebec. 
French-Canadians being the ma- 
jority here, do not have to justify 
themselves to the English minority 
of Quebec, in their demands for 
equal right and self-autonomy, for 
we do not see your people do so 
either, in handling the French- 
Canadian minority in Canada. What 
is not good enough for them is 
not good enough for you, right? 
Why should it be otherwise? 
Because you live in Quebec, Yes, 
we are becoming intransigent Mr. 
Fattal and why not? You may shove 
about the French-Canadian 
minority outside of Quebec, but in 
our province we will do the shoving, 
whether you like it or not. 


Henri Rousseau 
Arts III 
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A critique of America: 











Where are the Stars and Stripes? 


by DOUG HUTCHINGS 


So the Star Spangled Banner has been turning up in gutters lately! That is probably 
a good place for it, certainly much better than where it is usually found — a couple of feet 
higher up the pole than our own flag. A flag has long been a symbol of national pride, of 
nationalism, and a thing which is carried at the front of an army as it marches into 
battle to defend its empire against another army, which is also headed by a flag. How 
can a post — Hiroshima student respect such a thing? 


As for modern America and her 
government, any sensible 
criticism must be based on Ameri- 
can ideals — any other criteria 
will not do. if America has not 
lived up to the expectations of 
Other nations, then certainly she 
has not lived up to her own. 

Consider the Declaration of 
Independence in the light of recent 
events. ‘*“We hold these truths to 
be self — _ evident that all men 
are created equal, that they are 
endowed by their Creator with 
certain inalienable Rights, that 
among these are Life, Liberty, 
and the pursuit of Happiness. That 
to secure these rights, Govern- 
ments are instituted among men, 
deriving their just powers from the 
consent of the governed, that 
whenever any Form of Government 
becomes destructive to these end, 
it is the Right of the People to 
alter or abolish it .. .”’ 

Why then do the Americans not 
realize the inalienable right of the 
people of Viet Nam to abolish their 
*“movernment’’ which has never had 
the consent of the governed and has 
done everything possible’ to 
destroy Life, Liberty, and 
the Pursuit of Happiness? Perhaps 
it is because they feel that the 
people of South East Asia were 
not created equal, and therefore 
do not have inalienable rights, 
such as the Liberty to elect a 
government. 

Naturally I refer here to Eisen- 
hower’s decision to disallow 
élections in the south of Viet 
Nam in July, 1956, and its support 
for the dictator Diem, who’s only 
virtue was that he shareda 
religion with Cardinal Spellman 
and Senator J. Kennedy. 

At the time of the drafting of 
the U.S. Constitution, Thomas 
Payne, an American political 
philosopher, wrote ‘‘Reason and 
ignorance, the opposites of each 
other, influence the great bulk of 
mankind. If either of these can 
be rendered sufficiently extensive 
in a country, the machinery of 
gcevernment goes easily on. Reason 
shows itself, and ignorance 
submits to whatever is dictated 
to it.?? (Common Sense and Other 
Writings.) 

In the United States, and inother 
nations, the reversal of Payne’s 
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ideal is practised — ignorance 
reigns supreme and reason 
submits to whatever is dictated 
to it. The administration makes 
foolish and ill — founded decisions 
then hires teams of professors 
and public relations mento explain 
the ‘‘reasons’’ why this should be 
so, When the president declares 
that blac! magic is white (as 
he has done regarding the US. 
action in Viet Nam) the next day 
the newspapers are full of good 
logical reasons why _—ibiack 
really is white! 





Ed. note: This article is written 
by a student who proved himself 
violently anti-American at the 
protest rally held at Dominion 
Square Friday October 15. Initthe 
author attempts to explain his phi- 
losophy on Viet Nam. Space will be 
provided for one opposing view 
should any student wish to take 
advantage of the opportunity to 
reply to Mr. Hutchings. 





Take for example tne ‘‘domino 
theory’’, invented by the govern- 
ment and press of the United States 
— that if the people of Viet Nam 
are allowed to choose their own 
a communist one, Australia and 
New Zealand as well aS all of 
Asia will go communist. Logical? 

On this theory rests the foreign 
policy of the U.S., Australia, New 
Zealand, and, of all places, South 
Korea, which one would expect 
to be the last place on earth to 
encourage the prolonging of a civil 
war! 

Why does Congress tolerate such 
a policy? Because most Federal 
politicians are afraid to oppose 
the President, because both 
parties rely on contributions from 
industrial giants who grow rich on 
fat defence contracts, and most 
important of all, most of them 
actually believe it.Isn’t it the same 
Congress who pui up with Sen. 
Joe McCarthy for three years? 
if Senators and Congressmen were 
fiven compulsory intelligence tests 
the results could never’ be 
published! 

Similarly the press, which relies 
on advertisers, must also 
sacrifice the truth for the interests 
of corporations. All around the 
world students and intellectuals 
have been protesting in tiny maga-~ 
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zines, most of which carry no 
advertising, against this brainless 
bloodshed, but their’s is a voice 
in the wilderness compared to, 
for example, the mighty Time 
Life monopoly, 

America prints ‘‘In God we 
Trust’’ on her money, quite ironic 
in itsSelf, while all the major 
churches (except the Unitarianand 
the Quakers) favour the war. 
Perhaps they think the butchery of 
Vietnammese peasants is going 
to prevent the spread of Devil 
Communism. Or maybe they think 
that anyone gullible enough 
to swallow church doctrine is a 
natural for something as sensible 
as ‘the domino theory’’, 

Why then does our own govern- 
ment not stand up against the U.S. 
involvement in Viet Nam? Why 
did Lester Pearson allow’ the 
American President to give him a 
spanking at Camp David when he 

»>Suggested that America should 
‘“‘temporally suspend’? bombings 
in the north of Viet Nam? The 
answer would become clear soon 
enough if anyone found out where 


the Liberal Party gets its 
campaign funds. [I don’t think 
Pearson is_ stupid enough to 
believe that the Viet Nam 


rebellion is really a dark Russian 
plot. 

Perhaps he thinks that U.S. 
bombing of villages and use of 
Napalm (?) and Gas are justi- 
fied by the American charge that 
Viet Cong weapons mostly come 
from communist countries — a 
charge that is as untrue as it is 
irrelevant. How are the guerillas 


supposed to obtain weapons, 
through the Sears Roebuck 
catalogue? 


An example of North Vietnamese 
aggression is that the peopleofthe 
north part of Viet Nam tend to 
try to shoot down U.S, planes which 
are dropping bombs on _ them! 

Why then do the young American 
men who are heing called upon to 
give their lives and to take the 
lives on many other people (the 
word ‘‘innocent’”? is superfluous 
here) not follow the example of 
the Berkeley student who publicly 
tore up his drfat card? Not very 
many of them have the courage 
of Ghandi or Thoriau, who would 
rather go to jail and stand up for 
what is right. And probably the 
majority of the soldiers bound 
for Viet Nam actually believe 
that they are figtting for God, 
freedom or democracy. Are 
they blind? 


Is it easier for a young man 
to spend two or three years in 
the cruelty and injustice of a 
jungle war than to spend half an 
hour reading an account (and if 
it is printed in the U.S. so much 
the better) of the history of Viet 
Nam, find out what is really going 
on, and draw his ownconclusions? 
I7ll bet that 75% of the soldiers 
fighting in Viet Nam have never 
heard of Diem, and [?H_ bet that 
99% of them don’t realize that 
the revolution in Viet Nam started 
before the advent of Communist 
China, 


It has been said that people are 
like sheep. This is an unfair indict- 
ment against sheep. Sheep cannot 
be enticed to go out and kill each 
other, 
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Point 
de 
Vue 


par REGINALD BOUCHER 


Pour que nos associations d’étudiants puissent progresser 


IL FAUT ASSURER LA RELEVE 


L’ampleur que prennent les associations d’ctudiants au Quebec 
rend de plus en plus improbable le succes d’un groupe mene par une 
clique ou par un homme seul. On ne peut plus, devant le grand nombre 
de problémes 4a consideérer, se fier 4 des *fone-man-shows’’, 

Nos groupements etudiants sont maintenant, ou devraient étre, 
comparables a de grandes entrenrises, employant la compétence de 
plusieurs personnes pour accomplir untravail qui est devenu necessaire 
a cause du sens nouveau qu’on leur a donne. 

Mais nous manquoens de dirigeants capables de mener 4 bien les 
destinees de nos associations d’étudiants, et ceci, par notre faute. Le 
petit nombre sur lequel nous pouvons compter se trouve surcharge et, 
de ce fait, plusieurs problemes restent sans reponse. 

Donc, si 1’on veut que nos associations d’etudiants progressent, 
il faut former ces chefs de file etce devoir incombe a ceux qui tiennent 
actuellement les commandes du monde étudiant. 

Il y a plusieurs jeunes étudiants qui ne demandent pas mieux que 
de se faire valoir et agissent de facon telle qu’il est impossible de se 
meprendre sur leurs intentions. Cependant, leur élan d’enthousiasme 
est habituellement arréte par ceux qui, déja titulaires de positions, 
ne semblent pas interesses 4 se faire depasser par les plus jeunes. 

Certains se défendront en disant qu’ils demandent de l’aide, 
mais qu’il n’y a personne qui veut occuper les positions vacantes. 
On comprend assez bien pourquoi les *‘sans expérience’’ ne sont pas 
interesses. Habituellement, les postes pour lesquels on ne peut trouver 
de personnel sont ceux qui exigent une grande quantité de travail de 
routine, méme s’ils comportent souvent un titre flamboyant d’assistant- 


directeur ou de vice-président. 


Plus haut, nous comparions nos associations 4 de grandes entre- 
prises. Cette comparaison tient encore quant aux méthodes 4 employer 
pour assurer }’efficacité de ces corporations. Laplupart des compagnies 
de quelque importance ont mis sur pied un systeme de préparation des 
futurs dirigeants. Ils ont creé des postes de ‘‘junior executives’’ et 
ceux qui les occupent peuvent s’attendre de parvenir un jour 4 la direc- 


tion de l’entreprise. 


Mais, au sein des associations d’étudiants, on ne trouve rien de 


semblable. 
a leurs collaborateurs que 


Ceux qui occupent les positions de direction ne laissent 
les t&ches secondaires et routiniéres, 


pour accaparer la gloire qui revient au comite qu’ils dirigent. Comme 
les collaborateurs ne sont pas payés en argent, ils devraient au moins 
recevoir une compensation en se voyant accorder une partie du crédit 


qui revient au groupe. 


Les chefs actuels doivent, s’ils veulent que leurs associations 
jouent le r6éle que leurs membres attendent d’elles, s’entourer de 
collaborateurs qu’ils entrafneront pour les remplacer, pour prendre la 


reléve. 


De cette fagon, on n’aura pas a tout recommencer au debut de 
chaque annee academique. Une politique de developpement rationnelle 
pourra @tre etablie et suivie, parce que ceux qui sont aux commandes 
seront deja impliques dans ce programme de développement. Il s’en- 
Suivra une attitude plus *‘professionnelle’’ de lapart de nos associations 
d’etudiants et la societe pourrait cesser de nous considérer comme 


des parasites. 


Nos buts sont bien définis et nous semblons vouloir les atteindre; 
mais, pour ce faire, il faut que notre interét ne soit pas borné 4 la mise 
sur pied de programmes qui durent aussi longtemps que ceux qui les 


ont penses. 


Nous devons maintenant etablir des programmes 4 long terme qui 
devront tre entrepris par un groupe et terminés par un attre. 

Le seul moyen d’y parvenir consiste A assurer la reléve et, de 
cette facon, nous ne pouvons qu’anticiper des resultats au lieu des 


avortements, 





letters... 


Thank you 
Dear Madam, 

The Georgian has come of age. 
To be concise, the last issue was 
great. Keep up the good work. 

Jeff Chipman 


Older women 
Dear Madam: 

It seems that something cons- 
tructive, said once, needs to be 
repeated before anyone responds, 
In previous editions, you have 
printed various criticisms abcut 
the trend of ‘“‘pseudo-professiona- 
lism’’ in review writing. Whether 
these authors are beset by a lack 
of self-confidence or a shortage of 
concrete things to say, doesn’t 
remedy the evidence of their 
verboseness and superficiality. 

In particular: I doubt that any 
ardent reader disiring an infor- 
mative evaluation of recent 
publication, would derive much 


enlightenment from Ken Gaver’s 
review of Stephen Vizinczey’s 
novel ‘‘In Praise of Older Women?’?. 

Perhaps Mr. Gaver should read 
his comments to See that he himself 
has ‘‘padded his review with pre- 
tentions and philosophical ra- 
tionalizations’’: led his readers 
into “deciphering boring 
abstractions and _ disrupting 
digressions’’: neglected to present 
his opinions with a ‘“‘simplicity of 
approach’’: and seems to have 
completely forgotten the beauty of 
the ‘‘clear, concise, straight- 
forward prose,’? 

Communication serves appre- 
ciation best when it is expressed 
understandably, Perhaps, many of 
Mr. Gavers’ comments deserve 
their merit, but unfortunately I 
failed to see them amongst the 
clutter of wordiness. When are we 
to be relieved of wading through 
this type of obscure writing. 

Lawarence Devon 
Arts I Evening. 
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The Kandy-Kolored Tangerine 
Flake Streamline Baby 


Mondrian versus Baroque, arte~ 
riosclerotic, eleginous, hernias, 
AESTHBTE DU SHLOCK, Chicago 
boxcars, pole-axed, bouffants, 


breast shot up, nanny mafia, oh,” 


my God, I’m going mad! Listen, 
Anne, let’s go out and get a paper 
and sit and read it on the dirty 
carpet, Hai-al-ai-ai-ai-ai-reeeel, 
Rake-a-Cheek Romance, Baby 
Jane Holzer, Holy’s — she’s pretty! 
B — went to town hit all the art 
galleries while this little piggy 
cried wee-wee-wee all the way 
home on the subway sitting next 
to a nekkid old wine, he’s a good 
el’ boy in his kandy-kolored 
tangerine-flake streamline baby. 

That’s all it is. THE KANDY- 
KOLORED TANGERINE-FLAKE 
STREAMLINE BABY ( Farrar, 
Straus, and Giroux, New York, 
339 pp., $5.50) by Tom Wolfe, 
‘no -relation to his famous 
namesake’’, and to look at him you 
don’t wonder. The book’s dust 
jacket pictures him as a short 
man with a Beatle-type hair-cut 
— the American version, shorter 
and combed well — and a body 
whose middle is rounder than its 
top, wearing buckle shoes, anubby-= 
weave suit with a dark shirt and 
a light tie (Ch, shades of Early 
Chicago Ratfink), Tom Wolfe his- 
self sitting on an undersized grade 
school desk. He’s out to impress 
you — no-end=-no-doubt — and he 
writes just like allthis, sometimes 
almost completely unintelligibly. 
But he’s good, and has great insight 
to his credit. 

Simply, TKKTFSLB is a potpouri 
of cultural Americana, but thenew 
culture unavailable and unaccep- 
table to the elite. Wolfe has taken 
some previously published 
magazine and newspaper stories, 
added to them some unpublished 
stories, thrown them all together 
into something like Mrs. Murphey’s 
chowder bucket, and come up with 
a book, or at least that’s what 
it’s supposed to be, about 
everything cultural from Las 
Vegas casinos to New York cab- 
drivers, from California custom 
cars to Peppermint Lounge 


bouffants (circa 1960), from 
Daytona stock car racers to 
Cassius Clay on 5lst Street, 
N.Y.C., N.Y¥., U.S.A. And he writes 
them into history as if they alone 
deserved it. He cuts them into 
pieces, then puts them back to- 
gether, never really saying any- 
thing beyond the merely 
descriptive. But he is 
witty, although not in the 
Victorian sense, and gay, but not 
in the Yellow-on-Thursday sense, 
and he likes the term poleaxed 
(which completely escaped Eric 
Partridge in his dictionary of ety- 
mology). He labels everything, as 
if afraid his reader will develope 
Craned-Neck or Sore-Index- 
Finger from looking up too many 
difficult words in the dictionary, 
sometimes using words even 
Webster had trouble defining. Fat 
old women are arteriosclerotic, 
young men all wear oddly named 
hair-dos, young girls all dress 
with buttocks at half-mast. 


DEREK BENNET 


He writes about youthin America 
as the New Culture Makers, the 
book’s whole first section is 
devoted to them. The most pheno- 
menal aspect of youth, though, 
is that only adults seem to know 
what it is, or at least only adults 
try to explain it. The youth just 
live it. They just go along with 
its demands unthinkingly and try 
to enjoy it for what it is. Adults, 
in their lost youth, seem to have the 
burning desire to dissect it, cut it 
open and peer inside, findinginthe 
end only their own forgotten 
entrails, then walking away and 
leaving the gaping wound to bleed 
all over the mauve carpets of the 
Time-Life Building. Wolfe, who 
must be considered an adult 
because of his age, is a beautiful 
example of this phenomenon. He 
pictures American youth ascaring 
only for the flair of that single 
strand of hair laboriously set to 
hanging over the forehead; girls 
are nymphs whose bras are always 





Georgian Players 


The Georgian Players Drama 
Workshop, which opened this year 
for the first time has been very 
successful. Mr. Harrison, 
President of the organization 
Stated, ‘‘Our initial reaction was 
excellent and now the group has 
settled into a hard core of keen 
people.’’ 

The idea of forming a Workshop 
began in the early summer after 
executive elections for the group. 
The executive found that there was 
no continuity in the Georgian 
Players programme. People would 
put their names down at the 
beginning of the year, and would 
be periodically called for 
auditions, If there was a part for 
them, they had the opportunity to 
pick up experience. If not, they 
would have to wait for the next 
auditions and hope to get a part, 

The Workshop is designed to 
keep actors acting and develop a 
pool of trained talent from which 
the Players can draw for their 
programmes. 

Every Tuesday, at 6.30 p.m., in 
the Willingdon Room of the Y.M. 
C.A., Miss Ellen Gautschi leads 
her actors through a series of 
dramatic exercises. Miss Gautschi 
who is the executive assistant in 
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charge of the workshop, has had 
a long background with the 
Georgian Players. Her knack for 
getting people to do things is ideal 
in breaking down the preliminary 
inhibitions in young actors andher 
extensive preparation and planning 
have provided an interesting, 
diversified programme for the 
group. 

The biggest problem facing the 
organization right now is how to 
co-ordinate the Workshop with the 
major _ production which is 
scheduled for the endof November, 
Mr. Symcox, director of the 
production and Miss Gautschi have 
had several conferences to deal 
with this problem, It has been 
agreed, all-round, that the Work- 
shop is too important a project to 
drop, since it was set up at the 
focal point of all Georgian Players 
programming. 

Hopes for the future are the 
Workshop will expand inthe second 
term to encompass all areas of 
theatrical endeavour, including 
technical and administrative 
training. If this is successful, the 
Georgian Players can be Satisfied 
is having fulfilled their aim of 
providing theatrical training and 
experience to undergraduates. 


hiked ‘‘up to the angle of a Nike 
missle launcher’’; Baby Jane 
Holzer, who has of late captured 
the esoteric New York heart, likes 
the Rolling Stones; George Barris, 
the famed Los Angeles customizer, 
is and artist creating the only 
truly beautiful lines possible in 
car-dom. The teenager lives ina 
*netherworld’’, and Wolfe bats 
that around like kids playing Zonk 
ball off a tenement building wall. 


But he doesn’t stop there. He 
goes on to explain about the nether~ 
world of the adult in American 
culture, the status-seeking Cali- 
fornian, the Madison Avente 
sycophant, the button - hole 
conscious NOUVEAU RICHE that 
seems to crop up everywhere like 
sick dandelions. He is benevolent 
to adulthood in his own descrip- 
tive way, cutting them apart softly 
with a very sharp scalpel, and 
sewing them up with the finest 
catgut money can buy. He includes 
the Cary Grant mystique, the 
Cassius Clay Complex, the nanny 


mafia marvel, and even the rich 
doorman dilemma, in his dis- 
course. New York is aplace where 
egomania puts the mother who 
takes her own child to the park 
below the nanny who takes some- 
one else’s brat. New York is a 
place where the teeming millions 
disappear on Sundays to read warm 
newspapers on a dirty carpet while 
listening to organ music. New York 
is what’s happenin’ baby! New 
York. New York. New York. 


And like New Yorkers — even 
though he wasn’t born there, its 
‘fmagic’’ has worked on him with 
astounding success — Wolfe’s view 
is limited. He doesn’t seem to 
realize that there are 49 other 
states in the Union. He writes 
about America from an Empire- 
State-Building-Fragpole position, 
laughingly criticizing where he 
thinks criticizm is due. But it’s 
all fake, sort of Late What’s Hap- 
penin’ Baby. He laughs at Murray 
the K, the New York disc jockey 
who jumped to Fame-and-Fortune 
via the Beatles and the Rolling 
Stones, yet dresses not too 
differently than the K. And to 
Wolfe, who would like to think 
it’s only a “Golden Gass from 
the Pas’ ’’ anyway, this is all 
very seriously funny. 


What’s amazing, though, is that 
Wolfe is intrigued, genuinely, by 
all this New Culture. To him, this 
is America. What is even more 
fantastic is that this potpouri of 
cultural Americana is basically 
true, even in its generalizations, 
and it only renews my conviction 
that the only exceptional thing about 
the United States is its mediocrity 
— it’s extraordinarily mediocre. 


Garnet 


and 


Gold 


needs a chorus. 
If interested, 
apply 
Room 18. 
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Pad; 


Dream 








For a second 

a fraction of time 
her face appeared 

in the crowd 

and I fell in love 
with a myth 

the dream of dreams 
the one that lay 
beside-me in silence 
who took my heart 
and left me floating... 
who felt and needed 
and understood 

I smiled 

and she vanished. 


by Ben Temper 





Childhood 


Faded ribbons tied in a grubby knot; 
A silver button hook; 
A lock of golden hair; 
A four leaf clover — its leaves torn off 
A poppy — scarlet in youth, new withered and black, 


Memories 


imprisoned 
in a chocolate box, 


Innocence ina toffee wrapping, 
Youth with a scraped knee and a dream. 


by Cathy Belyes 





| Ode To Enniskillen 


Out in the distance 

Cold grey waves are breaking, 
She holds my hand 

Broken sandals on her feet 
The silence ! 

You can hear it. 

It whispers ... don’t go, 

I say: I can’t hear you 

I’m leaving 

To the earth I say. 

You’re quiet. You ask for nothing. 
You’ve kept me like a mother. 
I go 

She follows... 


By Carl Lau 
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REVIEW 


The current production of 
Verdi’s AIDA at Place des Arts 
has everything going for it. First 
of all it has the music, some of 
the tunefulest that Verdi ever 
wrote, it has the Montréal 
Symphony Orchestra playing in 
the pit, it has Zubin Mehta 
conducting, it has the lavish sets 
of the Canadian Opera Company 
and the sumptuous costumes of 
Suzanne Mess and, most of all, 
it has some of the finest singers 
of two continents singing in it. 
Under such circumstances it would 
have been impossible for it to fail. 


Verdi composed AIDA during the 
autumn and summer of 1870 and 
revised it in the spring of 1871. 
It was first performed at the Italian 
Opera House in Cairo on December 
24, 1871, The composer did not, 
however, attend this performance 
prefering to attend the Italian 
premiére at La Scala which took 
place to unparalleled enthusiasm 
and success on February 8th, 
1872. 


AIDA is an opera in the old 
traditional style with many set 
arias to suit everyone’s taste, 
duets, trios and ensembles and, 
what’s more, it has a ballet in the 
Second Act which is quite long. 
Verdi, I imagine, wasn’t too 
enthusiastic about writing a ballet 
in the middle of his opera because 
some of his worst music, and Verdi 
could write bad music sometimes, 
is found in it. The ballet music 
is light and frothy, but it is also 
very trite and extremely unimagi- 
native. Anton Dollin’s choreogra- 
phy is not better than the music 
and I am going to let the ballet 
rest at that. 


Zubin Methta, as usual, has taken 
liberties with the printed score 
but they all come through like they 
always do. Tempos are taken at 
demoniacal speeds sometimes and 


this leaves the singers quite 
breathless and some of the effect 
of the music is lost. Rugged 
passages show here and there, 
but they will be smoothed out in 
Subsequent performances, The 
orchestra is, the dominating 
factor in this production often 
covering completely the singers’ 
voices. Under Metha the orchestra 
plays at its best, with both the 
tenderness and the passion and 
power needed for this opera, It 
has been augmented to, I believe, 
about 105 musicians playing both on 
and off stage. Those on stage play 
the long-necked trumpets in the 
TRIUMPHAL SCENE. They are 
spread right along the length of 
the stage and the effect they 


produce is overpowering. 


At the performance I attended, 
Canadian tenor Jon Vickers sung 
the ungrateful role of Radames. 
Jon Vickers is one of the best, if 
not the best, tenors in the world 
today and one of the most sought 
after, After his performance one 
can understand and appreciate the 
reason why. He possesses one of 
the most robust and masculine 


voices in the tenor category 
to be heard today. His voice 
is not Italian like Mario del 


Monaco’s or Franco Corelli’s, 
but Wagnerian and he excells in 
Wagner’s operas. He is a helden- 
tennor in the best Wagnerian style 
but when singing Italian or French 
opera the Wagnerian volume and 
sumptuousness combined with his 
intelligent handling of the musical 
aspects of the score make the 
music come out alive, new and 
vibrant in a way that hasSn’t come 
out before. His voice soars high 
above the orchestral tutti and fills 
the hall with a richness and lumi- 
nocity unheard of before. He 
excelled in CELESTE AIDA and in 
the ensembles but the happiest 
surprise of the evening was his soft 
delivery of his opening arietta in 


the Second Scene of the Fourth 
Act. It was in keeping with the 
Situation and quite believable. Itis 
a pity he will not sing in all the 
performances of AIDA and I wonder 
if Richard Cassilly will be able to 
fill Vickers’ shoes. 


JOHN 


SAKELLAROPOULOS 





The title role was sung by the 
Rumanian soprano Virginia Zeani 
who sang Violetta in LA TRAVIATA 
last season. She did not sing in 
the performance of LA TRAVIATA 
that I attended and I was curious 
to know if the reviews last season 
about her marvelous voice were 
true, They were partly true. Her 
voice is good but it will never 
become as lustrous as Tebaldi’s 
or as fresh and sweet as Freni’s, 
Her voice is quite strong at times 
and silvery when she _ sings 
confortable music but her high 
notes are Shortlived and produced 
with some effort. She sang best 
in her last duet with Radames 
and in the Third Act duet with 
Amonastro. This duet, by the way, 
was the hightlight of the evening 
for me. But more about that when 
I come to discussing Victor Braun. 


Lili Chookasian, who is a perma- 
nent member of the Metropolitan 
of New York, Sang a passionate 
Amneris and her beautifully even 
controlto voice helped her 
immensely in that respect. Her 
impassionned supplication to the 
absent Radames in the FirstScene 
of theSecond Act and her bitterness 
at the cruelty of her countrymen in 
the First Scene of the Fourth Act 
were perfectly communicated to 
the audience through her singing 
and her rather subtle acting. She 
fell short of this calibre, however, 
in her duet with Aida but it probably 
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had something to do with the acce- 
lerated tempo of the orchestra 
because Zeani also sang badly in 
this duet. 

And now I shall praise Victor 
Braun, because I have nothing but 
praise for this remarkably gifted, 
young Canadian baritone, I first 
pointed out his virtue last year 
when I reviewed his performance 
of Escamillo in CARMEN, He is 
even better this year in his 
regrettably short role as Aida’s 
father. I don’t think I can compare 
his voice to any baritone of today 
to communicate to those who 
haven’t aS yet heard him sing the 
beauty ofhis voice, He is something 
between the cultivated baritone of 
Dietrich Fiesecer Dieskau, the 
young smoothness of Herman 
Prey’s and the singular elegance 
of Titto Gobbi’s. He brought to the 
stereotyped role of Amonastro 
dignity and a controlled anger that 
was refreshing. He inspired Zeani 
to sing her best in his duet with 
her. It is certainly a pity that he 
doesn’t sing in Montreal as often 
as some other Canadian Singers do, 

The rest of the cast was 
handpicked and it was excellent, 
Thomas Paul who sang for the 
Montreal Festivals in Haydn’s THE 
SEASONS this year was a meticu- 
lously dignified Ramphis, Yoland 
Guerard, a regular with opera at 
Place des Arts, a restrained King 


and Claire Masella a melitonious 
priestess, The chorus has been 
drilled to exhaustion by Marcel 
Laurencelle and it is evident when 
it sings on and offstage, Les 
Grandes Ballets Canadiens dance 
in the ballet sequences with enough 
vitality, but, as I said before, the 
music and the choreography are 
hardly worth the effort. Irving 
Guttman’s direction can only be 
described as massive. Almost 100 
and more people are on stage 
on more than one occasion and 
conjestion is bound to arise, He 
has handled his masses well, 
however, and confestion is avoided 
most of the time. He has let his 
Singers act as they please and in 
some cases it pays off; in other 
it doesn’t, 


Place des Arts is the ideal 
place for an opera of this kind to 
be produced. The stage accomo- 
dates handsomely the massive 
sets and the massive crowds of 
people on it. I also found that 
changes were carried out much 
faster than at previous occasions, 


If you haven’t seen it yet, I 
recommend this production of Aida 
wholeheartedly, and with Zubin 
Mehta conducting before going to 
the Metropolitan to conduct the 
Same opera later in the season 
it’s a temptation that few will 
overcome. 





What happens when you invest 


@ millions of dollars in a picture, 
@ hire abattalion of Hollywood actors 


@ and actresses to play in it and 

thousands of extras to lend 
a “8 @ massivity to it, add _ the 
@ spectacular vistas of Utah’s ma- 
@ gnificiently barren countryside 
@ and film the whole thing in colour 
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@ and the three dimension of 

© © On, @ = 
® cinerama? You get an artistic 
This is exactly what happens 


@ with the newest enlevment of 
The power of the paintings surge through @ Christ’s life and passion to the 


Powerful is the most explicit term to 
describe the twenty oil paintings of Gordon 
Smith currently on display at the Agnes 
LeFort Gallery. The exhibition repre- 
sents the work done in the last six months 
by this young West Coast painter who 
is also an important print-maker and an 
instructor at the University of British 
Columbia. 


The twenty oils, with the exception of 
the earlier “‘Night Forms’’ are almost 
identical in treatment and subject matter. 
This is by no means a criticism but is 
a common occurance when an exhibition 
displays work done over such a short 
period of time and is not intended as 
a retrospective study of the artist, 


the use of brilliant blues, reds, yellows ® screen. George Stevens’ THE 
etc. The background colours, usually of ¢ GREATEST STORY EVER TOLD 
only one tone, move from the outward «¢ purports to be the most authentic, 
limits of the canvas and explode in a @ in every respect, biography of 
cascade of sharp forms in one particular @ Christ ever filmed. Whether it 
area. Livlest examples of colour expres- @ is authentic or not doesn’t help 
Sion occur in ‘‘Midsummer Night*’ and ®@ in the least when the final product 
‘*Red Journey.’’ Many of the canvases ® is as dull and stolidly static as 
do not have the brillant backgrounds of —o be. Stevens’ direction is slow- 
these two, and in several canvases the ® moving and much of the dullness 
background tones are rather muddy. springs from the insipid, 

In addition to colour, Smith’s powerful @ elephantine progress of the film. 
handling of his subject matter isreflected @ His attempts at symbolism, 
in the great amount of movement on the @ (always personified in the unex- 
canvas. The paintings are far from static © plained presence of Donald 
— this is achieved by grouping colour @ Pleasance), are crude, elementary 
forms in the centre area. The sweeping » 2d quite commonplace. Once he 
movement of the background brushstrokes @ ‘tarted filming a straight-forward 
force the eyetomove tothe central climax. @ @uthentic biography of Christ why 
Further motion occurshereby juxtaposing @ did he have to go ahead and muddle 
colours, which through their individual ® the whole thing up by putting inthe 
properties tend to recede back or project © Symbolic presence of Pleasance? 
foreward beyond the background plane. ® As much as I respect the acting 


By his own admission and the titles 
of the paintings, Smith’s works are based 
on his impressions of the B.C. landscape. 
Because of the implication that they are 


representational studies of particular ; 


locales, Smith’s work cannot be considered 
abstract in one Sense of the word. 


The degree of realistic representation 
varies through the span of the works. 
In **Tidal Marsh’’ the landscape forms 
are Clearly defined. The pale blue sky, 
deep blue water, andgreen-brown marshes 
ean heavily toward true representation. 
But this treatment is unique and not as 
early stated on the rest of the canvases. 


The vitality of form and the lushness 
of colour, provide the tremendous impact 
of Smith’s paintings. These factors which 
cause the viewer to remove himself from 
the ordinary world into the vibrating world 
of Gordon Smith result ina most enjoyable 
and energetic exhibition. 


SANDRA PAIKOWSKY 
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ability of Pleasance I found that 
I was enjoying the picture even 
less when he was on the screen. 

Another mistake occured in the 
casting of ll the stereotyped 
characters, from Christ Himself 
to the last Centurion. Max von 
Sydow, an excellent actor when 
manipulated by Ingmar Bergman, 
gives a lifeless, morose perfor- 
mance in the role of Jesus, 


... The Greatest 
Story Badly Told 





deciding to be moribund from 
beginning to end so that the cru- 
cifixion at the end of the picture 
has no substance, no meaning 
whatsoever. Not a single tear is 
shed for Him on screen, or off for 
that matter, and the scene is 
further ruined when John Wayne 
as the Centurion, right after His 
death, when the cataclysm is about 
to occur for the second time, utters 
his only line in childlike wonder, 
**He truly was the Son of Gaad!]”’ 
Quite an epitaph for an already dead 
picture! 

The actors are invariably bad. 
Charlton Heston gives a Ben- 
Hurial performance, whichis quite 
out of place here, as John the 
Baptist. Claude Rains is unforgi- 
vably bad as Herod the Great and 
so is Jose Ferrer as his son, 
who later becomes the Tetrarch. 
The only performances thatI found 
to be adequate were given by Ed 
Wynn, whose eyesight is restored 
by Jesus, and by Sidney Poitier and 
Shelley Winters who have no lines 
at all to say and who are on’ 
screen for only a few seconds, 

There are only two compensa- 
tions for the dullness of the 
picture. One is Utah’s countryside 
beautifully biblical and authentic, 
believe it or not, and Handel’s 
Hallelujah Chorus from _ the 
MESSIAH that closes with anaural 
grandness and splendour the first 
part of the picture and then is 
used again to finish the whole 
picture off. If it weren’t for Utah 
and Handel, a strange combination, 
this would have been the dullest 
picture of the year, 


JOHN 


SAKELLAROPOULOS 
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Garnet and Gold Revue 








Barry Poxen as Jean Pelletier 


The Garnet and Gold Revue 
has announced the nine 
successful applicants 
for roles in “‘Great Expo- 
tations’’, 

The production, a fantasy 
built around Montreal’s 
World’s Fair, will run for 
three performances in Birks 
Hall January 15, 16 and 28, 
1966. 

The musical’s theme 
centers around a love plot 
between two Expo ’67 
officials and two princesses 
of Markistan, a ficticious 
eastern European country. 
The Expo representatives 
journey to Markistan with a 
contract for the country’s 
Expo exhibit and while there 
become amorously involved 
with the royal princesses. 

Barry Poxen will perform 
as Jean Pelletier, Chief 
Delegate to Markistan from 
Expo 67. 

Barry, 24, is a second 
year Arts student with a 
musical and artistic back- 
ground, A native of Montreal, 
he has recorded one long 
playing record, “‘The More 
I See’’, and in 1961 received 
a scholarship to Columbia 
Picture Farm, Gateway 
Playhouse, Bell Port, Long 
Island, New York, 

He has twotelevision 
credits, one on “‘The Like 
Young Show’’ seen on Channel 
12, CFTF-TV. 

In 1960 Barry worked as 
Assistant Director of the 
Lions Club Purple and Gold 
Revue which toured Canadian 
Air Force bases. During the 
tour he acted as a singing 
master of ceremonies, 
arranged choreography and 
worked with sound and light- 
ing. 

In New York City he did 
the Paramount Hotel Show 





Larry Keely as Lionel Topbottom 


for crippled children with 
Tony Bennett. 

Along with his studies and 
enthusiasm for dramatics, 
Barry is employed in the 
Comptroller’s Office at Sir 
George Williams University 


as an Administrative 
Assistant. 
Fiona McMurran, a 


violinist and dance 
enthusiast, will appear as a 
princess of Markistan. Fiona 
was born in Trinidad 18 
years ago, 

A second year Arts 
student, Miss McMurran has 
also lived in Essex, England 
and Toronto before coming to 
Montreal five years ago. 





Eugene Smith as Lord Chamberlain 


She took the female leads 
in ‘‘Pirates of Penzance’’ 
and ‘“Yeoman of the Guard’’ 
in 1963. She has just finished 
‘Sabrina Fair’? with the 
Lakeshore Players in which 
she played the lead role of 
Sabrina. 

For the past three years 
Fiona has received lessons 
in voice from Henry Pees. 
Her dancing interests lie 
mainly inthe fields of modern 
music and ballet. 

In the spring of 1966, Fiona 
will audition in New York 





| 
Louise Bloom as Hermione 

City for the Central Drama 

School of London, England. 

Jean Pelletier’s assistant 
is Lionel Topbottom, played 
by Larry Keeley, athird year 
Geography student. Larry, at 
24, has six years of musical 
experience with his family’s 
orchestra in the Eastern 
Townships area. 

He also has acting, choir 
work and singing experience 
from his high school years 
in Stanstead, Ontario. Larry 
is a folk singing enthusiast 
and had taught Square 
Dancing inthe Eastern Town- 
ships for three years. 


His square dancers won 
Top Honors at the Sherbrooke 
Royal Winter Fair and atthe 
Ayer’s Cliff competition in 
the Eastern Townships. 
Larry’s group has also won 


second prize at the 
Sherbrooke fair. 
As Hermione, second 


daughter of the King of 
Markistan, Louise Bloom 
brings both a strong interest 
in music and a successful 
stage history to the revue, In 
March of 1962 she played the 
female lead in ‘“*The 
Exci’ Teen Years’’, a mu- 
sical that presented its 
command performance at 
Montreal’s Mount Royal High 
School. 

Louise, 18, is a third year 
Arts student, majoring in 
Fine Arts. 

John Carstairs, 22, of 
Brooks, Alberta, will appear 
as the King of Markistan., 
John received his dramatic 
background inCalgary here 
he played in the Alberta 
Provincial Drama Festival 
for three consecutive years, 
1961-62-63, with the 
Anglican Young People’s 
Association entry. 

As a member of the 
Calgary Theatre Singers in 


Linda 


Trachewsky 
as 


The 
Queen 








1962-63 he played in the 
opera “‘Pagliacci’’ as well 
as in the choruses of ““‘Okla- 
homa’’ and ‘‘Carousel’’. 

In the Calgary Buskings, 
John performed in the 
Christmas Pantomine ‘‘ Puss 
*n Boots’’ in December 1°63. 

With the Musical Th.catre 
of Calgary he did ““Guys and 
Dolls’’ also in 1963. 

A third year Arts student, 
John brings Western 
Canadian talent to analready 
experienced cast. 


Linda Trachewsy, an 
eighteen year old resident of 
Montreal will be the Queen 
of Markistan. As first year 
Arts student, Linda has 
played in the “‘Mad Woman 
of Chaillot’? (West Hill High 
School-1963) and in “‘Robin- 
son Crusoe’’ at the 
University Settlement pro- 
ductions. 


The Lord Chamberlain of 
Markistan, anexpository 
character for the King, will 
be performed by Eugene 
Smith. 

A third year Biochemistry 
student, Eugene, 22, is a 








four year resident of Mont- 
real. 

Born in Bermuda, he is 
now taking voice lessons 
from John Cook’s_ studio. 
Church solos and concerts 
have occupied much of 
Eugene’s time. His special 
preference lies in the Negro 
Spiritual field. 


A member of the Elgar 
Choir, Eugene adds an 
international flair to the 
Garnet and Gold Revue, 


The second act of ‘‘Great 
Expo’tations’’ moves the 
scene of the play from 
Markistan to Montreal. The 





Ron Owston as Booker at the Fair 


task of initiating the audience 
to the change of scene will 
fall to Ron Owston as the 
Barker at the Fair. 

At 20, Ron is a third year 
Science student. He has spent 
three years playing guitar 
and singing folk music semi- 
professionally. As well as 
playing at charity shows 
and banquets Ron has enter- 
tained at past Sir George 
Winter Carnivals and the 
student Leaders Orientation 
Conference in 1964. 





Fiona McMurran as Lucinda 


During the past summer he 
toured Canada and played in 
Victoria and Quebec City. 
Ron writes his own songs, 
a hobby he hopes to develop 
more fully in the future, 

Providing the liason 
between scenes of “‘Great 
Expo’tations’’ will be the 
Troubador, played by Allan 
Merovitz. 

Allan is a veteran of two 
Pine Valley summer camps 
at which he directed “‘Okla- 
homa’’ and worked in “‘The 
King and I’’ and ‘‘Finlann’s 


Rainbow’’, 







Selects Impressive Cast 





John Carstairs as The King 


Currently he is working on 
“*The Music Man’’ which is 
due for presentation by the 
Bethel Synagogue this 
Christmas, He has appeared 
in singing groups and in 1964 
entertained at the Folk 
Festival at Loyola 
University. 


A native of Smith Falls, 
Ontario, 23 year old Allan 
brings singing and musical 
experience tothe production. 


“Great Expo’tations’’ has 
already gone into rehearsal, 
combining talents from 
distant sources and various 
university faculties. 


Richard Blackhurst has 
written the script and 
composed the musical score. 
Richard has studied for four 
summers at the Banff School 
of Fine Arts. In 1962 and 
1963 he studied opera at 
the school. For the past two 
summers he has taken up 
the field of the musical 
comedy. His last three years 
in Banff have been on 
scholarship and a _ 1966 
Summer scholarship has 
already been awarded him. 
He plans to continue the 
study of musical comedy. 
Richard is currently enrolled 
in the second year of Fine 
Arts, 


As producer of ‘‘Great 
Expo’tations, Margaret 
Bailey is a veteran of The 
Attic Theatre and The Instant 
Theatre, both of Montreal. 


The cast of thirty, Leads 
and Chorus, have begun the 
task of memorization and 
practice necessary before 
opening night. 
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Margaret Bailey — The Produc: 
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Southeast Asia 


seminar topic 


By Mona MELAMED 
Southeast Asia will be the topic under discussion at 
Sir George Williams University’s seventh annual seminar 
on international affairs. The program will be held November. 


Dr. Bernard B. Fall is a 
professor of political science at 
Howards University and author of 
two books on Viet Nam. Dr. Fall 
is famous for his extensive 
knowledge on Southeast Asia in 
general and Viet Nam in particular. 

The second guest speaker, 
Robert Browne is professor of 
economics at Fairleigh-Dickinson 
University and he has formerly 
worked for the American Economic 
Aid Program on Viet Nam, This 
man is very-well versed in current 
Vietnameses affairs but especially 
in a political science, 

Donald Hendley, our third guest 
Speaker is a political science 


Seminar schedul 


November 2 
9 a.m. registration commences; 


7 p.m. opening banquet, Bernard 
Fall speaks; .open to public. 
November 3 
9 a.m, study groups; 12 noon, 
buffet luncheon with Sir George 
students; 2-5 p.m, study groups; 
2:30 p.m. dinner; 7 p.m, Robert 

Browne, open to public, 
November 4 

9:30 a.m. panel discussion; 12 

noon, lunch; 2-5 p.m. study 
































groups; 7 p.m. banquet and 
speaker (arrangements not 
complete), 

November 5 


9 a.m, film on South East Asia; 
10 a.m, study groups; 12 noon, 
lunch; 2 p.m, bus tour and free 
afternoon; 7 p.m. banquet and 
speaker; 10 p.m. dance with 
Dean Morgan’s Band. 
November 6 
9. a.m, study groups; 12 noon, 
lunch; 2-5 p.m. plenary session; 
7 pom. closing banquet and 
speaker (closed to public), 





professor at Brandeis University. 
Having visited Indonesia and being 
an expert on Indonesian Commu- 
nism, he has chosen this topic 
for discussion at seminar. 

The fourth speaker participating 
in seminar is William Willmott. 
Mr. Willmott is a professor at the 
University of British Columbia, 
He is in the field of sociology 
and he will be speaking on 
Cambodia. 


Mr. Fredrick Nossal, the last 
guest speaker is an editorial writer 
for the Toronto Globe and Mail 
and he will give a talk on Chinese 
involvement in Southeast Asia. 
Among his accomplishments is a 
book which was published in last 
year in Canada and the United 
Kingdom titled: ‘‘Dateline Pe- 
king.’? Being so widely-travelled, 
Mr. Nossa should prove a great 
asset to the program, 


On Thursday morning, Nov, 9, 
there will be a panel discussion 
the panelists being, Stephen 
Scheinberg from St. George, Klaus 
Herrmann, political science 
professor at S.G.W.U. and Jean 
Ethier- Blais of the McGill depart- 
ment of French-Canadian studies, 
The topic under’ discussion 
“Neutralism: The Answer in 
Southeast Asia?’’ will be mode- 
rated by Leslie Roberts, commen- 
tator and columnist for the 
Montreal Star. 

Over 80 delegates from 25 uni- 
versities are expected to 
participate in this year’s seminar, 
Included wilk be students from 
Hon Kong and Malaysia now 
Studying at the London School of 
Economics and a visiting Soviet 
student enrolled this year at McGill 
University. 





NOTES 






Their annual debate 
tourney starts Friday 





The Third Annual International Parliamentary Debating Tournament is scheduled 


to take place on Friday and Saturday, Atthe time of publication over eighteen universities 
have accepted and more are expected. The deadlined 


The delegates will be 
arriving in Montreal during 
Friday afternoon and will 
head straight for the 
Laurentian Hotel where 
there are rooms reserved for 
them. They will register in 
the penthouse suite, which 
is being held for the Debating 
Tournament, and drink 
coffee and eat pastry with 
the hostesses. 


After supper, there will be a 
general meeting during which the 
delegates will be reminded of 
parliamentary procedure and have 
their questions answered. 


All debates will start at 7:00 
p.m. Friday evening and run until 
approximately eleven o’clock. The 
hostesses will act as timekeepers 
during these debates which will be 
held throughout the Main Building, 
the ‘Y’, and the annex, 


The evening is free after that 
for parties, etc, for allthose except 
those processing the results, 
All debators are marked bya point 
system and those having the highest 
points win. 


The debates on Saturday morning 
therefore are with teams evenly 
matched. The teams with the 
highest marks are the finalists. 


Finalists will be announced at a 
special meeting which will be 
called on Saturday afternoon at 
4:00 p.m. The final debate will 
take place a half hour later at 
4:30 in Birks Hall. 


The banquet will take place at 
the Royal Embassy Hotel at 
which the speaker will be Daniel 


Il¢ PER LECTURE HOUR 


ATTENTION STUDENTS TAKING: 


Biology 211 
Chemisiry 211 
e@ Economics 211 
® English 221 
Humanities 210 


ms Natural Science 210 


* Political Science 211 


* Physics 210 
* Physics 211 
Psychology 211 
@ Social Science 210 
Sociology 211 


Recorded by top students in your class, edited and supplemented by specialists 
in the subject, University Series Lecture Notes afford you a complete and accurate 
set of notes in a well organized format. 

They supply you with a single source containing all the relevant information 
derived from this year’s lectures, texts and other significant sources. 

They give you the tremendous advantage of having the best possible material 


to study from. 


Each booklet contains 3 weeks of lectures 
Yearly notes based on last semesters lectures and texts are also 


available. 
* Also available 
second term 


AVAILABLE AT 


separate booklets for the first and 


HYMANS SODA SHOP 


NEXT TO SIR GEORGE 


ACADEMIC BOOK SHOP 
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Johnson, leader of the National 
Union Party of Quebec. Members 
of the press and radio have been 
notified and will be at the banquet 
hall to interview him. 


At the banquet, the winning team 


for acceptances is tomorrow. 


and the top debator will be 
announced, The university 
represented will receive the John 
F,. Kennedy Memorial Trophy 
Which will later have their name 
engraved on it, 








Birth control okay 


if couple married 


Birth control is acceptable providing that it is between 
a married couple. Sir George students voiced this opinion 
at a discussion held at the Newman Club last Thursday. 
The Catholic Church permits artificial birth control 
only if the birth of a child will endanger the life of the 
mother. However, the Church does advocate the rhythm 


method of birth control. 


Several of the students were of 
the opinion that the church is 
pushing too much. They feel that 
birth control is a personal thing 
which a man and wife should decide 
between themselves. 

The world is already overpopu- 
lated, therefore birth control is 
no longer aconvenience, but rather 
a necessity. There is the proba- 
bility that the church might change, 
but this might take considerable 
time. The students felt that the 
church is largely conservative, 
and this would thwart change, 

A minority of the students felt 
that birth control was very wrong. 
One boy felt that children help to 
kind a home together, yet another 
student stated that children should 
not be necessary in order to glue 
a marriage together. 

Two of the girls had completely 
Opposed views, One felt that the 
church was being unjust and cruel 


Living and preserved zoological specimens 
frogs, bullfrogs, dog-fishes, necturus, white 
rats, cals, etc.) for biolagy students. 


INQUIRIES INVITED 
André Biological Materials 
Phone 526-2277 





WHY PAY 
MORE? 


WHEN YOU CAN PARK 
INDOORS 


AT 


PIGEON HOLE 
PARKING 


1445 MOUNTAIN ST. 
(NEAR BURNSIDE) 


FROM 6 P.M. ON. 


735°‘ 


FOR EVENING 
. PARKING . 
















to the female. She stated that the 
Catholic church has never really 
considered the woman’s role, and 
that when they formulated their 
rules, woman was accepted as 
being ina minor role. Why should 
a woman who is skilled in a 
profession retire as soon as 
she is married in order to breed 
children? She said she would 
pratice birth control within 
marriage and would not consider 
herself less a Christian, 

Another girls tated she would 
not accept birth control until her 
church does, She feels the church 
is her guide and that it is com- 
Pletely right, the church 
authorities are more learned than 
she, and therefore she will respect 
their views. She said she would 
not condemn anyone who practices 
but she must do what the church 
says. 

The students feel that birth 
control outside of marriage is 
wrong, since it only suceeds in 
promoting free love. 

The conclusion reached was that 
birth control inside marriage is a 
correct and wise procedure, 


LENNY RUBIN 
& His Orchestra 


For real good music 
call Lenny Rubin 


932-3655 
655-5631 


FORMALS FOR HIRE 


DRESS FORMAL 


LIKE A 
MILLIONAIRE 


Look smart — 
be smart — 
rent all your 
Fermal Wear. 
Our garments 
are all 

modern styles, 
freshly claanad. 
Styles to fit 

all modals, 


EST. 1904 
Special discount for students 


McLaughlin & Harrison 
REG’D. 
2005 


_ Drummond, _ AV. 8-3544 
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The traditional image of the student 


‘7 


MCWA delegates requested 


The S.U.S. has been invited to 
send representatives of Sir George 
to the McGill Conference on World 
Affairs (commonly referred to as 
“*“micwa’"). The theme of the con- 
ference is “THE NEW DIMEN- 
SIONS OF WAR AND PEACE; 
EXPERIENCE OF THE AFRO- 
ASIAN THEATER.’’ 

It will investigate the domestic 
and international implications of 


internal conflict and guerrilla 
warfare with regard to the 
developing countris of Africa and 
Asia. 


Delegates will attend plenary 
sessions to be addressed by such 
eminent scholars as Professiors 
Lucian Pye of M. I. T., Samuel 
Huntington of Harvard, Charles 
Burton Marshall of John Hopkins, 


and John Kautsky of Washington 
University. 


Delegates will be able to 
participate in three study sessions, 


If you would like to participate 
in this examination of 
contemporary problems all you 
need do is pick up an application 
form at the Receptionist’s office 
in the basement. 





If one keeps am eye to the “letters-to—the-editor’” columms of { 
this newspaper and an ear to the metaphorical “ground” of amr concrete 
campus, one becomes aware that there are many Students at Sir George 
that~ support, yea perpetrate, the “‘traditiomal image”” of the simientt- 

This image sees the studert as am 2¢gpression and gregarious 
individual who is dedicated to a period of siiy mm his chosen area. 
This studeni realizes that nothing worthwhile im this world comes easy 

< that one must show personal imdmsitry and perseverance im order to 
realize his ambition - to graduate. 

To realize this noble ambition this traditional stufent will live 
in a garret if need be, will spend clothime money om books if meed 
be, will curtail hic “cial life if need be. 

Ze incl matienx 

This traditional stodent is so emgrossed with the course of stndy 
that he is following that his leisure time is concentrate! on it, He has 
no inclination to participate im political activism as the SUPA people 
and the Viet-Nam demonstrators do. He has no inclination to qnestion 
the education he is receiving, or the edweational system which otifers 
it. He has mo inecImation to examine his sitmation as a student im society. ] 
He has no reason to believe that things are mot as they should be, or, 
if they are, that be has any right or respomsibility to change them. 
All of these things have heen laid aut for him by those who know the 
answers - the much wiser mincis that have set um the system so neatly, 
and have fit all the ineividmals imto their proper little pigeon-holes. 

Hew aware are we? 





What do you want in a 
company after graduation? 


Graduates who've been out a few years say the important things to look for in 
choosing a job are good training, an unrestricted chance to grow in a solid, 
recognized company, income, early responsibility and a stimulating environment 
where intelligence and enthusiasm are recognized. The points are not always in 
that order, but these are the main ones. What, then, can Procter & Gamble offer 
you? 





ma A 


An outstanding record of individualized. 
* on-the-job training. . 


=; 


3 A growth company which controls 30% —. 
°65% or all the mafor product markets in 


™ : P . which it competes; at least one of our 
The question I ask myself is “What is the mature af the people brands is in 95% of all Canadian house- 


perpetraie this traditional image of the stwient?’” “How aware are alain: 
they of what SUS Presitient Moores temms the Changing Role of the r 
FE Student?” And finally, “How aware are they of amythimge that counts Among other benefits, highly competitive 

in the student milieu?’ * salaries and profit sharing. d 
Tl The traditional imace of the student is being beried. Ths is obvious 
to anyone who bas the courage to pall his head out of the sand amd look 


Responsibilities and promotion based ona 
man’s ability — not seniority. ‘| 


Obviously, you need to know facts before making an intelligent choice of your 
around - : : ; _— career. We'd like to tell you more about us. Descriptive brochures are available 
The sindent is acting. He is reacting to the principles that say at your Placement Office and company representatives will visit for interviews on 
, “feht your own way through the economic burdem”’, ani “live na | 
7? « bat y »e 6 
garret’’, =e eee proper clothmg for books”, and “cat down Monday, November 15 
on your social life”’. 


Demens rating Tuesday, November 16 


The aware sindent is “demonstratime”’ for what he thinks is right; 
he is “questioning the edmcatiom amd the edmratiomal system’’; he is 
; ‘asking if the status quo is what stutents meed”’; but ome thing is for 
; sure - he feels very strongly that he has the right amd the respomsibility 
to change these things if he deems ii to be necessary. 
The newly aware student is creepsug out af his pieeor—hole, folks. 
He’s asking questions and demandime answers. Ami, strange as it 
may seem, he is getting the answers. l am firmly convineed that, omce 
made aware of his changing miltew, the student will mever tolerate 
being put into a pigeon-hole again. 





for positions in 


ADVERTISING, BUYING, FINANCE, SALES MANAGEMENT and TRANSPORTATION 


PROCTER & GAMBLE 





WHERE THE ACTION IS! 
THE Esquire GO G 


FEATURING 





SOMETHING NEW 
FOR LUNCH OR SUPPER 


BEEF 
Ni’ 
BEER 


Deliciogs HOT Roast Beef os Saoked Meai served on 2 
special sesame roll - Dill Pickle. 
Pint of beer served COLD in 2 larcre SIEIN 


ALL FOR 85¢ 


SERVED FROM I1 A.M. — DAILY 










EDDY & THE 
PROPHETS 


THE PEARL REEVES 
QUARTET 


THE FRANK HATCHETT 
DANCERS 





Continous entertainment and dancing from 9 P.M. 


ONE FREE ADMISSION 


To any student 
(20 yrs or older) presenting this ad at the door 


Except Friday and Saturday 


Thursday Nite 


GO GO 
BAR Dance Contest Nite 


1224 STANLEY ST. FREE PRIZES 





IN RENDEZ-VOUS BAR OF THE 


ESQUIRE SHOW BAR 


1224 STANLEY ST. 


Just below St. Catherine 










THE HOUSE OF GOOD aaicic 


1224, rue STANLEY, 
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‘Fhe basic concept of UGEQ, 
the Union Generale des Etu- 
diants de Quebec, is that the stu- 
dent is a fully able and respon- 
sible young citizen capable of 
affecting a change in society 
through his actions. 


It reflects the idea, once pre- 
valent among educators, stu- 
dents and society as a whole, 
that the student has no function 
other than to prepare to enter 
society as a part of the esta- 
blished hierarchy which has been 
in existence for years. 


The union (OGEQ) is organized 
on the principles of student syndi- 
calism as defined in the document 
“Le Syndicalisme Etudiant the 
Quebec” writen by Serge Joyal. 


In this document Joyal defines 
the student as “‘a young intellec- 
tual worker who is not. situa- 
ted apart from the mainstream of 
society, but is a full and responsible 
citizen aware of his rights and res- 
ponsibilities. 


Because the student is preparing 
himself through his studies to as- 
sume a role which will benefit so- 
ciety, Joyal maintains that he has 
a duty to make his views known 
and felt on any issue which af- 
fects him and or the community 
in general. 


Joyal further maintains that stu- 
dent problems are part and parcel 
of larger problems facing society 
on a national and universal level. 
Therefore any activity undertaken 


by the students to solve a problem 
is in the context of a yvreater na- 
tional problem just as the student 
society is a part of the national 
society. 


It is obvious Joyal says that there 
are inequalities and injustives in so- 
ciety, and as a result there are simi- 
lar problems which exist on the 
student level. 


One of the problems illustrated is 
the high cost of education which 
‘“‘maintains a class structurein edu- 
cational opportunity.’’ This basic 
inequality is that there are other 
factors (in this case financial con- 
siderations ) besides aptitude which 
affect a students ability to gain ac- 
cess to higher education. 


UGEQ as it stand today was 
brought into being at a founding 
conference atthe University of Mon- 
conference at the University of 
Montreal, the University of Laval, 
the University of Sherbrooke and 
a federation of Quebecclassical col- 
leges with over 50 of these orga- 
nizations on its membership roll. 


A march on Quebec government 
building in April 1964, designed to 
demonstrate the need for free educa- 
tion in the province was the first 
joint action of the group and one 
of the key indications to student 
leaders that the founding of an or- 
ganization within Quebec to fight 
for the students was both necesary 
and feasible. 


The founding conference adopted 
as its prime functions the framing 
of a constitution and the adoption 
of a decalration of “‘the rights and 
responsibilities of the Quebec 
student”’. 


The UGEQ decalration of rights 
and responsibilities defines the stu- 
dent rights as: 


1) the right to a climate of free- 
dom necesary to the pursuit and 
propagation of truth; 


2) the right to the physical and psy- 
chological conditions necessary for 
the intellectual pursuits of the stu- 
dent; 


3) the right to competent and de- 
dicated teachers; 


4)the right to suitable living quar- 
ters and the instruments necessary 
for complete education; 


5) the right to further his studies 
to the limit of his intellectual ca- 
pacities; 


6) the right to select institutions 
of higher learning in with his be- 
liefs and best suited for his future 
career. 


7) the right to adequate counsel- 


ling and economic and social plan- 


ning which will provide him with 
carreer opportunities atthe comple- 
tion of University 


8) the right to form student orga- 
nizations as pressure groups in 
order to better obtain those things 
which he feels necessary to his edu- 
cation and welfare; 


9) the right to participate in the 
growth of his educaiional institu- 
tion; 


10) the right to a political, social 
and economic’ education befit- 
ting the role the student is to play 
as a citizen; 


11) the right to participate actively 
in the life of the nation. 


The responsibilities of the student 
to society his educational insti- 
tution and himself are defined by 
UGE®@ as: 


1) the responsibilty to give best 
performance to his studies in order 
to become ascompetent as possible; 


2) the responsibilty to work 
towards increasing his range of 
knowledge; 


3) the responsibility to participate 
actively in the teacher-student com- 
munity in such a way as to contri- 
bute towards it as much as possi- 
ble; 


4) the responsibility to make edu- 
cation as democratic as possible; 


5) the student has a responsibility 
to associate himself with student 
groups in order to work to wards 
international co-operation among 
students which will transcend !an- 
guage, race and ideology; 


6) the responsibility to offer society 
the fruits of his knowledge; 


7) the responsibility to work to- 
wards the welfare of his fellow ci- 
tizens; 


8)the responsibility to promote jus- 
tice and defend civil, intellectual, 
social and political freedom: 


9) the responsibility to fight against 
all forms of exploitation, intoleran- 
ce, and discrimination; 


10) the responsibility to defend the 
position of the worker as to condi- 
tions, pay etc.; 


11) the’ responsibility to fight 
against all forms of imperialism 
and colonial - ism; 


12) the responsibility to work to- 
wards the promotion of world peace 
and the establishment of law and 
justice throughout the world; 


In the charter adopted by the 
Quebec student union UGEQ de- 
fines its aims as: 


1} to channel the streingth of the 
Quebec student body and mold it 
into one front; 


2) to give a greater voice to stu- 
dent syndicalism; 


3) to promote the awareness of syn- 
dicalism; 


4) to study and inaugurate servi- 
ces beneficial to all students; 


3) to work towards universal acces- 
sibility to higher education; 


6) to re-evaluate higher education 
and the freedom of the institutions 
of higher learning; 


7) to formulate an effective force 
which will contribute towards the 
future fulfillment of Quebec society. 


Other items from the UGEQ char- 
ter: UGEQ is non-denominational 
democratie and non-partisan; stu- 


dent syndicalism is the guiding prin- 
ciple of UGEQ; 


UGEQ advocates a healthy and po- 
sitive nationalism; 


Extracts from the UGEQ constitu- 
tion: 


The official language of UGEQ is 
French; Members of the general 
assembly of UGEQ may not belong 
to any other national student union 
without the consent of UGEQ; the 
constitution also outline the rules, 
regulations, statutes and organiza- 
tional processes of the union. 
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disciplines are graduates hired? 


ENGINEERING, Chemical 
Electrical, 
SCIENCE, Chemistry, Physics, Mathematics - 
COMMERCE, Accounting, General - 
and Post-Graduates in Science. 


WHY CHOOSE 
A CHEMCELL 
CAREER? 


What does Chemcell make? 
Based on two natural resources, wood and petroleum 
- Integrated plants produce a wide variety of organic 
and inorganic chemicals « Man-made fibres 
- Finished fabrics and carpets. 


HOW TO MAKE A CRITICAL CAREER DECISION 


‘"CHEMCELL MANAGEMENT PRACTICES REFLECT THE PRINCIPLE THAT EMPLOYEES SHOULD BE 
GIVEN THE NECESSARY FREEDOM OF ACTION TO DEVELOP THEIR GREATEST POTENTIAL” 
ROBINSON ORD, PRESIDENT 


From which 


Industrial and Textile + 


MBA 
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4 Chemicals + Synthetic Fibres « Fabrics - Carpets 
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/ What are some facts about Chemcell? \ 


Last year net sales $96.7 million, up 21 percent 
— net profits $10.6 million, up 24 percent; in last 
7 years sales doubled, profits tripled + Is the third 

largest company in Canada’s rapidly expanding and chal- 
lenging chemical industry - Now has over 7,000 employees, 
up from 5,900 in 1964 - Has announced a planned capital expan- 

sion program of $16 million for 1965 + Has pioneered the 
\. production of certain chemicals in Canada - Has maintained 
the development of international markets « Has salaries, 
benefit plans, and personnel policies designed to 
attract and retain the best people available. 





OPERATING DIVISIONS 
CANADIAN CHEMICAL COMPANY 
CANADIAN CELANESE COMPANY 


vA What jobs do they do? 


Research, Product Development - Production, Process 
Engineering Design Accounting, Data Processing, 
Operations Research, Planning, Marketing (Domestic 
and Foreign) Technical Sales » Industrial and Per- 
sonnel Relations: All are specific jobs that 
need doing: More details are available at 
your placement office. 


Where might I be working? 
Coaticook, Drummondville, 
Montmagny, Montreal, St. Jean, Sorel, 
Valleyfield, Toronto, Winnipeg, Edmonton 


Two Hills and Vancouver. Chemcell 
(Europe), London, England. 


DATE OF INTERVIEWS: 

































THERE ARE CAREER OPPOR- 
TUNITIES FOR ME WITH CHEMCELL. 
HOW DO | GET MORE INFORMATION 
AND ARRANGE AN INTERVIEW? 


SEE YOUR 
UNIVERSITY 
PLACEMENT 

OFFICE. ASK FOR 
“‘CHEMCELL CAREERS" 
BROCHURE. MAKE A 
DATE FOR A 
CAMPUS 
INTER- 
VIEW 


7 Send eG 


Resume to 


Yes A. Del Motte, 
Professional Recruit: 
ment Supervisor, 1155 
Dorchester Blvd. West, 
Montreal 2, Que. If 
i require more nai 
information, 


he will sup- 
ply it. 

















November 18 & 19 
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Bran CHAPMAN 


In all probability, the Varsity 
nets will see the return of hard- 
nosed Brian Chapman as regular 
tender in that position, Chapman, 
at 5’8’’, 175 pounds has been 
with the club for the last two 
Seasons, and has managed to keep 
the rubber out of the hets with 
great regularity and authority, In 
recognition of his superb play, 
he was voted All-Star goalie in 
the last two regular seasons of 
play and also tops in his field 
in play-off competition, 

Chapman, a Toronto boy, started 
tending goal over twelve years 
ago, and in that space of time has 
strapped on the pads with many a 
rood team. At one time Brian was 
blocking shots against present-day 
New York Ranger Captain, Bobby 
Nevin. and was matching goals~ 
against averages with alternate 
Chicago Black Hawk goalie Dennis 
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Sports Profiles 


in pursuit of a Specialist’s degree 
in Physical and Health Education. 

With wife Marilyn and eighteen 
month old daughter Tracey as 
chief Chapman supporters, youcan 
bet that Brian will be giving it 
all he’s got to get into those nets 
for a third consecutive year. AS 


Soccer Team Finishes with 6-3 Win 


The Georgian soccer team ended 
its season on a wining note last 





the year, the defence was very 
effective and the goaling was strong. 


was a hard drive which rebounded 
into the net after hitting one of 





Saturday by defeating CMR 6-3. Passing and playmaking which, our fullbacks. » 
The game, played under cloudy generally speaking, has _ been Although the Georgians were not 
skies at St. Jean was probably ineffective, reached its peak successful in defending their 
the best effort of the season by performance Saturday. conference championship, they did 7 
the team as a whole. The offence Leading the way for Sir George finish with a creditable five win, 
had its most productive game of were Ko, Konyves and Townsend _ three loss record, The league was 

with two goals each while Day, considerably stronger this year 
mpetition, Graduating from the Simpson and Welling scoredforthe and only a handful of last years ‘ 


ranks of high school to Varsity Ball 
is taking a giant step forward. 
Consequently, like all rookies, he 
will make some mistakes and has 
much to learn, but this experience 
will help him to become one ofour 
stars of the future. 





Twenty-two year old Junior year 
star Alex Matthew is a product 
of the Montreal Canadians farm 


home team. Ko opened the scoring 
in the first half and from there on 
in Sir George was never behind. 
Although they got as close as 4-3 
the eventual outcome of the game 
was never in question. 

Last Tuesday our team finally 
became untracked, topping McGill 
in a hard-fought contest at Newman 
Park by the score of 2-1, The 
opposition just couldn’t penetrate 


players returned, However it is 
safe to say that the team would 
have been in a much better posit- 
ion to retain their championship 


crown if they could have practiced 


On a regular basis, Coach Stach- 
rowski plans to initiate 
compulsory workouts the 
hopes that the fine rookie talent 
can be developed into a champion- 
ship contender, 


é , : system. the defensive combination of Mike Standings as at October (6 
ee Wig tii a gernantecie: he As a junior Alex performed premer, Dave Jardine and Bob . PWLTFA Pts 
k “ oa the entire Macedonian in the Metro Junior League for Campbell. Our offence which in Carleton......4 400 15 3 8 

aad 2 the Lachine Maroons as well having t m L la 0 
population of the city of Toronto ava Wale ne ORe SARE past games had been surprisingly OYOIA ssc. 4 4 015 68 Jy 
wishes him good-luck and lots unlucky finally clicked as Konyves RMC............3 3 0 0 12 2 6 
f good oe in the upcomin Habs. kicked a high drive in off the Sir George Williams 
cae : . m Noted for his bullet wrist shot goaipost. Pilgrim scored the _........cccccoooeee 6 3 3 0 Ll 12 6 
i and deadly accuracy, Alex scored second tally to make it 2-0, a goal Macdonald .... 4 13 0 12 11 2 
over 100 goals in this junior he has been looking for the past CMR..........3030 3 90 
career, was named to the metro few games.Thelone McGillmarker Bishop’s .......4 040 2 19 0 





Jeff BRUMER 


Jeff Brumer, 5’7, guard, a 
first year arts student, is aproduct 
from the Cote, St, Luc district. 
He gained his basketball experien- 
ce at Northmount High School 
where he excelled in such atheletic 
activities as football, soccer, track 
and basketball. In each of these 
fields he won individual player 
awards, but the most cherished 
award to Jeff was the senior 


all star team after scoring 52 
goals in his final Season. 

Last year with the Georgians 
Alex tallied 26 times, finished 
in the OSIAA Scoring, scored the 
sudden play-off goal to bring the 
championship to Sir George, and 
was chosen aS the league’sall star 
right winger, Sir George rookie of 
the year, and tothe play-off all star 
team. 
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SWIMMERS CHRISTINE GROTEFELD, Janet Sprouleand Nana 
Sakomoto practice racing starts at the Y.W.C.A. pool. 


Do you like to swim or do you 
want to learn to swim? Why not 
take advantage of the Wendesday 


rested in forming a Women’s Swim 
team. We still need more girls 
who want to train for a team, 


Dejordy. At the time Chapman basketball MVP in the GMIAA. Alex MATTHEW and Thursday afternoon pool time If you swim, WE NEED YOU. 
was Playing in the O,H.A. JR. Although Jeff is somewhat dimi- at the YWCA? 
B”'100p, nutive for ahoopster, he possesses This year Al will once again The pool is open from 3-4 p.m. 


Chapman is a third year Social 
Science major and has_ been 
attending Sir George on a Boys’ 
Clubs of Canada scholarship, He 
is affiliated on a part-time basis 
with the N.D.G. Lions Club as 
Physical Director and plans to 
enter McMaster University in 
Haimilton Ontario upon graduation 


speed and dribbling ability which 
compensate for his lack of height, 
Coach Fred Whitacre finds Jeffa 
‘¢pleasant surprise’? and is high 
on Jeff’s ball handling skill which 
should play an important role in 
the team’s success, 

A main drawback for Jeff is his 
insufficient taste of OSLAA co- 


combine with high scoring centre 
Trevor Kerr and hard checking 
left wing Bob Berry to form the 
Georgian’s top line. Coach Arse- 
nault in commenting on Matthew 
rates him as the top forward 
in the OSLAA with the combination 
of smooth skating puckhandling 
and shooting ability. 


for women students of SGWU who 
wish to come down for a dip 
or some swim instruction. The 
instructors are familar with the 
Red Cross Swimming awards and 
they can help you to earn your 
awards, : 

Some of the girls who have been 
coming down to the pool are inte- 


SGWU should be able 
good competition for 


ing teams, 
to provide 
them, 

You can do your part to help 
the Women’s PE programme to 
get in the swim, You can partici- 
pate. 

See you at the pool, 
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Many of the Universities in the 
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URIS COMMENT 


hy MIKE TAYLOR 


On Intramural Sports 


® Last week the value of varsity sports was dealt 
with at some lengh but little mention was made of intramural 
sports and their benefits. What role do they play in the 
weneral athletic picture? 
In the opinion of Mr. Doug Insleay, the athletics 
director intramurals are the most important part of Sir 
vorge’s total athletic program. It is of vital concern 
vat a full range of athletic and recreational activities be 
»ftered to the student at large irregardless of age, Sex or 
ability as part of the policy to develop the individual as much 
as possible. Since varsity programs serve the needs 


gof a small number of students, itis only fair that intramurals 
receive priority consideration. This year some $45,000 is 
being sent on the intramural programme, which works 
sut ot about $90 per person based on last year S participation 
igures. This is a pretty good deal for a five dollar athletic 


fee. ; 
Intramurals are provided to supply an element of 


competition for those who haven’t either the time or the 
Ghility to complete at the intercollegiate level. However, 
the accent is on participation and recreation rather than 

n all out varsity style competition. It cannot be too 

rongly emphasized that everyone is entitled to take part 
in intramurals and that they are welcomed to do so, 
rhe staff and program are there, waiting to be utilized. 

There are at least 15 intramural and recreational, 
sports lined up for this year. They are tennis, golf, 
basketball, hockey, floor hockey, swimming, sking, curling, 
wrestling, volleyball, s 1uash, handball, riflery, badminton 
pe fencing. Competitive sports such as basketball and 
ockey are organized into teams according to faculty 
(commerce, arts etc.) and compete as a faculty for the 
championship. 

Women’s intramurals include basketball, volleyball, 
tidminton, bowling, swimming, tennis and creative dance. 
The programs are run by Intramural director Paul Arsenault, 

ssistant Alex Matthew and women’s director Sally Kemp. 

Facilities are once again major problem, but 
arrangements have been made to use McGill and LCC 
for hockey. Donnacona for YMCA for the balance, Since 
all of those places are ecasily accessible to students, 
were iS no reason why everyone cannot participate and 
make this vears season successful and rewarding. 
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Menegoz, Arnold smash 
OSLAA track Records 


The Georgian Track team paced by Pat Menegoz, Mark Arnold, Gordon Jones and 
Dave Baxter did everything but beat R.M.C. A rainy Saturday saw R.M.C. eke out a 78-75 
victory aver Sir George on a 5-3-2-1 point basis. Seven universities competed for the 


O.5.L.A.A. championship. 


The slim Georgian squad of 
thirteen men took 8 first places 
but lost out because of the lack 
of seconds, thirds and fourths. 


On the bright side Patrick 
Menegoz set records of 21 feet, 
19 inches and 44 feet and 1/2 
inch in the long and hop, step 
and jump events, This was anotable 
perforinance because the 21 feet lo 
inches was 1/2 a foot better than 
Pat’s previous best. 


Mark Arnold. broke _ the 
O.S.L.A.A. records in the 120 and 
440 yard hurdles. His times of 15 
seconds and 55.6 bettered the old 
marks of 15.8 and 59.9 seconds 
respectively. Mark was third in 
the hundred yards. 


Gordon Jones, third year Arts 
student, got ten points for the 
Georgians as he won the one 
hundred and 220 yards dashes. 
This was a tremendous improve- 
ment over his second place in the 
place the hundred last year. 


David Baxter ended his last 
season as a Georgian by winning 
the javelin throw, shot put and 
placing second in the discus. His 
thirteen points was high for the 
team and earned him the field 
aggregate cup presented by Major 
MacLeod of R. M.C. 


Doug Singer and Peter Croxall 
ran a tremendous race in the mile 
to come second and third behind 
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speedy Chris Williamson of 


Bishop’s. 

Williamson the well-known 
middle-distance runner won an 
awe-inspiring three events and 
broke records in them all. His 
4:19 for the mile was his hest 
race of the day. This fifteen points 
earned him the track aggregate 
trophy also presented by Major 
MacLeod. 


R.M.C.’s only threat of the day 
was David Dorman of Smith Falls. 
Ontario. Dave also ended his 
career at R.M.C. by setting a 
record of twelve feet in the pole 
vault and by throwing the discus 
136.6 feet for another record. He 
was also second in the hurdles to 
Mark Arnold. 


javelin; Gene Jamieson, fourth in 
the 440 hurdles; Robin Stevens, 
fourth in the three mile. 


The defeat was a bitter pill for 
the Georgians and Coach Insleay 
to swallow. They had been building 
for three years for this meet and 
one or two more would have made 
the difference. But there is always 
next year. Track does not stop 
with the cold weather. Gordon 
Jones, Mark Arnold, David 
Erskine, Dave Baxter and Doug 
Singer will be training all winter 
for the indoor season. 


The cross-country team started 
running on Mount Royal yesterday. 
Hopefuls Croxall, Singer, Erskine, 
Turner, Jamieson, and Stephens 
will compete this Saturday at 
Mac ...TheO.S.L.A.A. champion- 
ship will be held November sixth 
at Sherbrooke. 


Women’s Sports This Week 


MONDAY OCT, 25th, 

SKI-CONDITIONING (Mixed) from 2;00—4:00 p.m. in the Y.MC.A,. 
gym. 

TUESDAY OCT. 26th. 

OPEN-GYM TIME: badminton, volleyball, basketball, or what you 


like from 2:30—4:00 p.m, at the Y.W.C.A. gym: 1355 Dorchester St. 

WEDNESDAY OCT, 27th. 

SWIMMING; recreational or instruction from 3:00--4:00: Y.W. C.A. 
swimming pool, 

RECREATIONAL VALLEYBALL from 3:30—5:00 p.m, at the Y.W.C.A. 
gym. 

INTERCOLLEGIATE VOLLEYBALL from 6:00—8:00 p.m, at the Montreal 
High School -- players needed, 

THURSDAY OCT, 28th. 

RECREATIONAL SWIMM_NG from 3:00—4:00 p.m, in the Y.W.C.A. 
gym. 

CREATIVE DANCE from 3:30—5:00 p.m. in the Y.W.C.A. gym. 

INTERCOLLEGIATE BASKETBALL from 6:00—8:00 p.m, inthe Montréal 
High School gym. -- players needed, 

FRIDAY OCT. 29th. 

SKI-CONDITIONING (Mixed) form 2:00-4:00 p.m, 
gym. 


MONTREAL’S SPORT CENTRE 


FINEST QUALITY — LOWEST PRICES 


Lord's Sport Shot 


1300 ST. CATHERINE ST. 
AT MOUNTAIN 


Other Georgian results were as 
follows: Neil Bacon, secondin pole 
vault; Phil Thompson, second in 





in the Y.M.C.A,. 
















are accepting applications from 
Undergraduates for the 


REGULAR OFFICER TRAINING PLAN 


For information contact your Resident Staff Officer 






475 Pine-Ave. West, Room 8 
Ph: 844-1932 — Ph: 844-3304 


- 
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important mole that students muse play in the University and in 
the society to which they are responsible. Mr. Luciano stressed 
the fact that it is to face up to the reality of our limitations, ‘*We 
must,’? he said, ‘‘have the courage to voiceour concerns to responsible 
people, but do it with an open, sensitive mind, Let’s share ourselves 
and our ressources ‘with otner people; perhaps accept a sincere 
interest in doing something, rather than forever questioning motives.’’ 

Mr. Luciano stressed that we must criticize existing structures 
if necessary, but that we must do itpublicly. The ‘*back-room wheeler- 
dealer’? crowd should be made to feel that they are the confused. 
‘Above all,’? he said, ‘“‘we must realize that in demanding rights, 
we are also demanding responsibilty,”’ 


In the light of the Bladen report, Barry Barnes, Chairman of 
the Education Committee, conveyed the importance of immediately 
improving the financing of higher education. Mr. Barnes emphasised 
that there is a desperate need in Canada for brainpower and that 
the need will become even more acute unless massive aid to education 
is undertaken by governments. 


Discussing the existing barriers to education Mr. Barnes explained 
that the only criteria which should be applied when considering the 
decessibilty to post-secondary studies, are academic eligibility and 
the desire to undertake those studies. The implication involved here is 
that ‘‘education is not a privilege, but rather a right.”’ 


In closing, commenting on universal accessibility and free tuition, 
Mr. Barnes ventured, ‘‘It is not a question of whether we can afford it, 
but rather, do we want it?’’ : 

At the closing banquet onSunday evening, Mr. F, Bedford, Chairman 
of the University Committee on Student Life, explained the role of the 
UCSL in the University. The committee, which has grown out of the 
Extra-curricualar committee of the Faculty Council, is ‘‘an attempt 
to enter faculty participation into the problems of student life.”’ 

‘‘We are pioneering in the field’’, said Mr. Bedford, ‘‘and by 
making available to the students optional guidance and counselling 
and acting as a resource group, we hope to help to make Sir George 
a better place in which to work, to study, and to live.’”’ 





INTERNAL vice 
a wet towel at Sunday morning’s lead-offspeechto representatives 
of various student organizations taking part in the SLOC confe- 
rence last weekend. 


resident Ron Luciano reads his speech from 


YVrogrammiag BoM. The aim ol us.” ¥ . 


such a set-up would ‘‘eliminate 
the inefficiency, redundancy, con- 
tradiction, and confusion inherent 
in the present publicity and public 
relations organizations’’, 

This recommendation was 
handed over to the Constitutional 
Committee for consideration, as 
such a set-up involves constitu- 
tional changes, Mr. Pervin stres- 


May quit CUS 


McGill, Marianopolis attempt to join UGEC 





“U.G.E to. las good potential .; 
a pressure group, politically 
speaking, because the voting age 
has been lowered,’? said Miss 
Karsh, 

She reported that U.G.E.Q, will 
stick to their unilingualism. The 
cost of simultaneous translation or 
translated documents would be 
prohibitive to the union. However, 


"WHLTRE, WEL Opieuenuucsy aveege = 
by Council. The bylaws provide for 
a Board of Directors to supervise 
the activities of the station and 
be responsible for making all 
policy decisions, It will consist 
of the station manager, executive 
vice-president of the SuS, 
secretary-treasurer, technical 
director, program producers and 
promotion and publicity chairman. 


MONTREAL (C.U.P.) — The student councils of McGill University and Marianopolis 
College have voted to seek membership in the Union Générale des Etudiants du Québec at 
the union’s next congress Oct. 28-30. 

The decision, taken Oct. 13, at McGill and Oct. 19 at Marianopolis, could result 
in the withdrawal of the two schools from the Canadian Union of Students in the immediate 


future. ; 


Student leaders at three other 
English language institutions are 
considering following the initiati- 
ve, 

Sir George not presently in 
either C.U.S or U.G.E.Q., set up a 
committee Oct. 20 to consider 
membership in either student 
union, 

The constitution of U.G.E.Q. 
prohibits its members belonging 
to another national union of 
students, 

U.G.E.Q. was founded last fall, 
after Quebec’s three French lan- 
guage universities withdrew from 
C.U.S. The 55,000 member union 
brings together university students 
classical colleges, technical 
schools, and teachers’ colleges. 


Richard Guay, U.G.E.Q. vice- 
president for international affairs 
asked if the union would insist that 
English universities leave C.U.S. 
before joining, said. 

‘Yes, it is my opinion that this 
will be so, We feel that it would 
be impossible for the English 
universities to belong to two 
national unions of students. 

Unless the union is willing to 
drop this rule, all English language 
universities in Quebec could be 
forced to choose between C.U.S. 
and U.G.E.Q. 

Marianopolis has already made 
its choice, Its council motion states 


that U.G.E.Q. membership must 
take priority over C.U.S. 

Sharon Sholzberg, president of 
the McGill students’ society, said 
that in a choice between the two: 
‘¢We are going to chose U.G.E.Q.”’ 

She added that she was very 
satisfied with C.U.S. especially 
since the recent congress at Len- 
noxville, Quebec. 


But she feels that a Quebec 
union is needed to pursue her 
council’s priority issue, education 

Ron Moores, president of the 
Sir George Williams council, 
commented; ‘*I would rate U.G.E.Q. 
over C.U.S. as far as membership 
is concerned,’’ 

He said it was possible Sir 
George would move to join U.G.E.Q, 


The other major question for 
McGill is that U.G.E.Q, is French- 
speaking only, as specified in its 
constitution. 


Mr. Cabatoff does not consider 
this a problem, He said that if 
McGill is accepted for membership 
in the Quebec union, his council 
might push for bilingualism after 
a year, 

But he stressed that he did not 
want to fight over recognition of 
English, He said he would bring it 
up only if most people do not think 


of it as a major issue, 
Fred Allen, president of the 
Bishop’ University stuaent 


council, said in a phone interview 
Oct. 19: ‘*We are interested in 
McGill’s decision. There will be 
no application to join U.G.E.Q, this 
fall but we hope to carry out an 
extensive study of U.G.E.Q. 
between now and next summer,’? 


‘‘We may decide to join U.G.E.Q. 
next fall.’?? Mr. Allen said that for 
the moment Bishop’s will remain 
in C.U.S. 

André Morazain, external vice- 
president of the Loyola College 
union said he planned to present 
a motion to his council to seek 
membership in U.G.E.Q. 


Asked if he thought Loyola would 
be prepared to leave C.U.S. he 
said: *“‘My position is that U.G.E.Q. 
takes priority over C.U.S. because 
education is a provincial responsi- 
bility, If I had to make a choice I 
would favor U.G.E.Q.” 

He added that he doubted if his 
council would be willing to leave 
C.U.S. He hopes a compromise 
can be worked out with U.G.E.Q. 
to allow Loyola toremaininC.U.S. 

Referring to the unilingualism 
question, he said this is not a 
problem because the majority of 
students realize that Quebec is a 
French Canadian province. 


Language Key question 
for Moores 
Ron Moores, at Sir George, 
considers the language question 


—_-- _~ 
Students?’ Union 


Predgident, 
Graham Kelly, said in a'telephone 
interview. 
Conway was dismissed because 
he failed to provide adequate co- 
verage of campus news and due 
to financial mismanagement of the 
paper, 

Conway charges that these are 
not the real reasons he was fired, 


an important one, But, although he 
would like to see U.G.E.Q, bilin- 
gual, he would not rule out mem- 
bership if it were not, 

Marianopolis council president 
Martha Tracey says her school 
will join if U.G.E.Q. remains 
French-speaking only. 

‘It would be nice if U.G.E.Q. 
would give token recognition to 
English, but in practice we will 
deal with them in French anyway’? 

Richard Guay, of U.G.E.Q. said 
he doubts that the Quebec union will 
move toward bilingualism, 

‘‘We feel that as Quebec has a 
majority of French speaking 
people, it would be impossible for 
us to move toward bilingualism, 
The fact that the other provinces 
are unilingual is a good enough 
reason for us to be unilingual’’, 

“We agree that Quebec is a 
nation, It is not a province like 
other provinces and should have 
the language of the majority, We 
are not exclusing the rights of the 
minority to their own educational 
system and their own language, In 
a few years Quebec will be unilin- 
gual, we are just a little bit 
ahead.”? 

On the question of current 
student opinion about U.G.E.Q., 
some councils feel that an educa- 
tion programme on the relative 
merits of C.U.S. and U.G.E.Q, will 
be needed to explain the issue, 

Martha Tracey of Marianopolis 
said that a lot of her students 
now tend to look on U.G.E.Q. as 
“them’? and C.U.S, as ‘‘us’’, 


The McGill council made its 
move toward U.G.E.Q following a 


greemeint wi -3-fe paperts saps 
rial policy oh Viet Nam.’ ¥ 


I am personnaly and editorially 
against the American war effort 
and involvement in Viet Nam and J 
am willing to argue this on intel- 
lectual, moral and empirical 
grounds, ’’ he said. 


(Continued on page 5). 





five-man commission study of the 
question this summer, 


Dual membership 
possible for McGill 

The commission headed b 
Stephen Schecter concluded that 
‘there is no fundamental incom- 
patibility between McGill being a 
member of both C.U.S, and U.G.E.Q 

‘‘Being a member of both, howe- 
ver, assumes not only that this 
arrangement will be acceptable to 
U.G.E.Q., but also that the double 
financial burden will be acceptab 
to McGill.”? 

‘‘*The time :s fast approaching 
indeed, when we _ shall have 
to decide whether to drop out o 
C.U.S. and join U.G.E.Q.’”’ the 
report continues, 

Jacques Mathieu, vice-president 
for external affairs at Laval, is 
quoted in the report to have said 
he felt U.G.E.Q. would pass 
motion in favor of Quebec inde 
pendence at the 1966 congress 

Asked if the possibility of U. 
E.Q. voting for separatism influen 
ced McGill’s decision to join, one 
director of the school’s 
information bureau commented 
‘¢Independence was not a conside 
ration in our decision to jo 
U.G.E.Q. However, many people 
do have definite positions on th 
question. 

‘Independence for Quebec mé 
be justified to the extent that 
may contribute to social and econo 
mic progress, But nationalism, foy 
itself, is not only a waste o 
energy but detracts from energ 
more usefully employed for sociz 
change.’? 











Education teach-in tomorrow... page 3 
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JEXORCISES 


Mr. Golub has, at various times in his life, 
been a salesman, schoolteacher, research 
analyst, and a resident of Tangiers, Morocco 
where he learned to appreciate ‘‘a very hospita- 
ble climate, in every sense.’’ Now in Montreal, 
he is presently at work ona novel. The article 
below is, in the author’s words “a quite-nearly, 
but urfortunately not-exactly transcript of a 
wholly original experience for me. Read as a 
mystical message, it will dissolve in front of 
your eyes. It must necessarily be understood as 
a signal, an indication that this may be one of 
the ways to get to it.”’ 

L.S.D. 25 is a little known, and less understood, 
drug which may one day be ofutmost significan- 
ce to man in his quest of the complexities of the 
mind. Mr. Golub has written about his experience 
with this drug  Lysergic acid diethylamide 
— known as L.S.D. 25. 


The New Reality 


by M. Golub 


. . . Suddenly the world is transformed, everything 
exposed in naked exquisite erupting out into the spotless 
glare of reality. All the fears, hates, agonies, Monsters and 
Angels, all the worlds of all the imaginations, the night- 
mares, secret hopes, passions, dreams. Thereis nowhere to 
hide, no resting place, no beginning no end. A cold clear 
light illuminates the dying ego, stripped to the bone, 
thrashing feebly in naked defenceless agony. All systems 
have crumbled, all orders dissolve, time stops. Everything 
exists simultaneously, all that has ever happened, all that 
will ever happen, the experiences, imaginations, ecstasies 
and horrors. There is no one to whom this is happening, 
no one to experience it, all is united in the transcendental 
dance of life. All possibilities are open, eternitiesto explore 
all aspects. ...I am back in a body moving down a 
corridor. I open a door and step outside — early morning 
coldness, familiar street and sky. Everything is gesturing, 
exposing itself to my senses, immediate and direct. The 
beauty is overwhelming, total, encompassing and 
transcending all previous aesthetic experience. Reality is 
a living organism, encompassing all. I feel each aspect 
totally and separately, through every sensory ganglion. 

A paranoid flavor creeps in. I point to an object — 
‘What is this?” I ask of the four people in the room. 
Blank looks. ‘‘This is a refrigerator” I say. No reaction. 
Suddenly my suspicion is confirmed. I am the only one 
left who has any connection with sanity. For everyone 
else all the objects around are to be looked at, touched, 
played with, smelt. They have no function, no relation- 
ship to anything else, no past —aresimply there — gestu- 
res of reality for amusement or contemplation. [ groan 
inwardly at the herculean task J must perform, which is 
to instruct everyone in the use and function of everything, 
to rebuild all systems of order. With a growing sense of 
horror, I realize how little I knew about the world, how 
little I can really explain, and I feel suddenly responsible 
for everything that has happened, feel total and absolute 
guilt for everyone. Someone hands me a cigarette. I stare 
at it, and the whole monstrous practical joke unfolds. I 
explode into laughter, parts of me flying aboutto all parts 
of the universe, coming back with their separate pieces of 
information and regrouping around me. The world around 
me dissolves inmy laughter and l[leavethe room, giggling 
softly. 

I am in another room, staring at a candle, humming 
and clicking in electronic frequencies, trying to harmonize 
with the pulsations of light. I amsuddenlyin tune and the 
pulsations stop and everything freezes into complete 
absolute solidity. I see everything in exquisite clarity, see 
the universe reflected in each separate object, aspects 
revealing themselves to aspects, everything alive and 
harmonious in total relationship unmediated by any 
imposed order. Nothing isseparated any longer, never was 
separated except in my mind — allunitedin unimaginable 
bliss. 

‘Is anything happening to you yet?’ The question 
floats by from across the world, accompanied by vast 
booming symphonies of sound and texture. [am suddenly 
back. Two hours have gone by since I swallowed 450 
micrograms of L.S.D. 25. This is the first time that I am 
aware of having taken something to alter my consciousness. 
All the events of the past twohours have been totally real, 
never did it occur to me that I had taken some artificial 
agent to induce a certain state of consciousness. [ am 
drifting again. Across the room the girl smiles lazily and 
lights a cigarette. I watch the smoke curl upwards toward 
the ceiling opening an endless world of pure fluid motion. 
I sink into a chair, feeling each separate fiber. My body 
is alive with nerve endings. Exquisite combinations of 
smells drift by. I can reach out and touch them. I can 


(Continued on page 2) 
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Pierre Elliott Trudeau, formerly a professor in 
the Faculty of Law at the University of Montreal 
is now the Liberal Party candidate in the Mt. 
Royal riding. Highly respected in the Province 
of Quebec as an intellectual, M. Trudeau is 
endowed with a broad political knowledge. It 
was with much anticipation that the KNOT 
arranged this interview. Politics is a funny 
business. Placed in the spotlight of public respon- 
sibility, a man often finds an agile tongue 
suddenly numbed, a nimble wit quenched in 
the waters of conciliation and caution, and the 
fiery orator may find it hard to avoid tripping 
over the party planks. The keynote is “‘win’’, 
and the song is “‘Do Nothing’ til You Hear 
from Me’’, and woe to him that steps over the 
line between caution and candor. The transition 
from professor to politician is a giant step, and 
one would be disposed to condone the rigor 
mortis that may accompany such a change, 
were it not the case in a man of M. Trudeau’s 
reputation and competence. Be that as it may, 
he has entered the Game, and we wish him luck, 
The interview was conducted atthe Liberal Party 
Committee Room on Cote Des Neiges Ave. M. 
Trudeau did not see the questions prior to the 
interview. 


An Interview With 
Pierre Elliott Trudeau 


by M. Nemiroff 


Q: WHAT AREA OF POLITICS INTERESTS YOU 
DOMESTIC OR FOREIGN? 


A: I would say domestic. However, foreign policy also 
interests me because | believe Canada has animportant 
role to play as a peace-loving nation. 


Q: BY ““PEACE-LOVING NATION” DO YOU MEAN 
THE WESTERN NATIONS? °° 
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A: Well I would say those nations involved in a more or 
less democratic process, depending upon your point of 
view. 


Q: IN WHAT AREA OF THE ABOVE DO YOU HOPE 
TO ACHIEVE THE MOST? I AM REFERRING NOW 
TO DOMESTIC OR FOREIGN POLICY? 


A: Personally, I am conscious of two things that this 
country called Canada has to deal with. Itis a large 
country which is as yet underdeveloped in terms of 
population and occupation of territory, and I am con- 
cerned with making this country able to occupy its 
proper place in the world of nations. 


Q: WHAT IS CANADAS PROPER PLACE IN THE 
WORLD OF NATIONS? 


A: I don’t think you can define it from the exterior point 
of view. Primarilly, I think that this country has a 
vocation towards the people living in it. The society 
must insure peace, insure liberty, and insure as great 
a standard of living as possible . . . Look, I don’t 
see why you had to bring her along. (Mr. Trudeau is 
here referring to the stenographer that the KNOT hired 
for purposes of accuracy.) . . . I mean you should 
have brought a pencil and paper and taken notes, but 
this isn’t necessary . . . The questions are theoretical, I 
would prefer shorter questions in order to organize my 
answers... 


Q: WELL, THE STENOGRAPHER WAS HIRED IN 


ORDER TO AVOID MISQUOTING YOU. (At this 
point, arrangements were worked out to everybody’s 


satisfaction and the interview continued). 


Q: IS IT POSSIBLE TO ACHIEVE ANYTHING BY 
WORKING OUTSIDE A PARTY? 


A: In a way yes. Many of the opinion-formers are outside 
- in the newspapers, in university, in a variety of pro- 
fessions. 


Q: DO UNIVERSITIES HAVE A DIRECT EFFECT ON 
GOVERNMENT? 


(Continued on page 3) 
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distinguish each separate aspect or feel the impact of the 
whole. My senses are bursting open, exploding with life. 
‘I attempt to answer the question, but can only manage a 
nod. This seems to satisfy her. 

A feeling of cosmic joy seems to permeate the room, 
emanating from the fact, it seems to me, that she has 
understood my nod, has translated my gesture into living 
experience. My body seems to melt and flow along the 
floor. There is no longer anything left of me. All the 
fences are down. Reality rushes in, flows over everything. 
All is united in a shimmering transcendental dance, a 
cosmic orgasm uniting life with itself. 

I am in another room. Jliedownon the sofa and stare 
up at the ceiling. I realize that I am all knotted up — 
tensed and coiled like a snake waiting to strike. I start to 
unwind, to slowly loosen the pressures. Istillmay explode 
before it is done. First my toes, ankles, legs. Titanic 
pressures relax, dissipate. I glance around the room. 
Objects, pictures and paintings are dancing and shimmer- 
ing, moving through unknown neon spectra. I am 
unimpressed. I am simply viewing the energy patterns that 
reality is composed of, the separate particles of the light 
rays, the dancing of electrons in and out of phase. I 
suddenly realize that material objects aresimply temporary 
unions of a series of particles and waves, in the way that 
societies are temporary movements of organisms within a 
framework. All is movement. This is the only reality. 

What “I”? am, what I haveuptonow considered myself 
is also a temporary amalgamation of particles andimpul- 
ses, which the real I, existing without beginning, have used 
as a vehicle for moving through reality, a vehicle that is 
self limiting, in order to see how, in this limited state, it 
will interact with society. For this ‘“‘me’’ reality is simply 
what I make of it, itcan beeestatic or horrifying, and has 
been both. The question loses meaning and interest as I 
explore endless possibilities, questions leading to endless 
series of questions, infinite series of relationships unfolding 
in never-ending profusion. 

I am looking up at the ceiling againin a state of void, 
freed from memory and emotion, feeling and idea. I lack 
nothing, desire nothing. A light fixture hangs from the 
ceiling with two red bulbs burning. There is only the 
fixture — nothing else exists — room, ceiling, world, 
observer. Movement has ceased, time ended. 1 am locked in 
the absolute présent. ‘The fixture remains unchanged, 
symbolizing nothing — having no meaning other than 
itself. This is the timeless moment of ego death, the letting 

own of all barriers and defences. It seems to me later 

hat this was a momentthateverything Ihad ever thought 

nd done was leading to, the final answering of 
erything... 
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Epilogue 


We are all of us in varying degrees enslaved and 
crippled, locked in prisons of fear and hatred, chained 
together by unknown emotions and bonds, considered 
sane only when through various sophistries we are func- 
tional and useful within a socially defined, ego-orientated 
framework of living. Sophistication within this framework 
is a necessary tool forthesurvivai ofthe human organism. 
From the seeming crudity and chaos of the actual, 
meaning, within the context of various disciplines, is 
distilled. 

The confusion arises when the various artifacts of order 
are experienced as real and nescessary, as the components 
of reality rather than as a functional pragmaticsub-order. 
The exploration of expanded consciousness through the 
use of L.S.D. and other psychedelic drugs makeit possible 
to experience other modes of consciousness, broader and 
richer contours of existence. When the cognitive and per- 
ceptive frameworks of an individual break down, when the 
artificial orders no longer define the world, when ego 
control is weakened or dissolved, new worlds are revealed, 
new senses flower into being, and man is thrust into the 
endless flux of pure spontaneous creation. 

This kind of experience, now made possible easily and 
safely to all through the use of psychedelic drugs is not 
new to man. Any system of contemplation, self discipline 


or prolonged meditation will reveal similar aspects of ; 
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reality. The revelations of Eastern and Christian mystics, 
the aim of Zen Buddhism, the final meaning of Yoga and 
Taoist disciplines are coincident with the psychedelic 
experience. The meanings and insights that the mind reveals 
to itself in these altered states of consciousness are, by 
their nature, non conceptual, non verbal and unordered. 
This last must be stressed — no possible rearrangement 
of words can touch the actual experience. As order is 
imposed, as the experience is re-examined it becomes more 
and more elusive, until what has been written appears to 
be a mere literary exercise. 

Many attempts have been made to make the experience 
intelligible within various systems of ordering the world. 
Psychoanalytical theoreticians have described what takes 
place during a psychedelic experience as ‘*Psychoanalytical 
Consciousness”? — that is consciousness in the process of 
becoming unrepressed. When this process is extended to 
its end, when ego control is completely dissolved, a state 
of consciousness is reached thatis called by Zen Buddhists, 
Satori or Liberation. This is no pseudo-omnipotent condi- 
tion infused with mysterious powers — it is rather a state 
where man can function in totality, where self-awareness 
is nonreflective, unmediated by specific and therefore 
fragmentary knowledge of its own powers. Ordinary 
learned skills are not suspended, but are heightened, 
objects are seen more objectively, the senses arewide open 
in the same way that they are open during moments of 
aesthetic insight, or heightened sensual activity. This 
is a state of free play, where allthe creative and intuitional 
aspects of life come into full being. The individual can go 
along, playing his Situational games, involved in his 
particular social framework of activity and production, 
but with a new direct contact with experience, seeing his 
conceptual frameworks for what they really are, working 
hypotheses. within a system, never again to be confused 
with reality. 

The experience, seen in this light, never really ends. 
As the effects of the drug wear off, more and more of the 
old patterns are again imposed on reality, and while 
they may not be seen with the clearness glimpsed at the 
height of the experience, they are seen within a broader 
context. Repeated experiences with the drug tend to make 
the effect longer lasting, and eventually permanent, when 
the drug is no longer required. 

The “I”? in ordinary self-awareness is only a tiny 
aspect of the potentialities of consciousness. L.S.D. offers 
a key to the explorations of these potentialities, and to the 
incorporation, in everyday life, of the results of these 
explanations. An individual emerges from the experience 
unblocked by much of what he has been taught to regard 
as real, and with a sense of life that is creative and 
organic, rather than eliminative and static. 
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COMMENT 


C.B.C. & The Writer 


by M. Mercer 


‘The fox knows many things, but the hedgehog knows 
one big thing.’ Archilochus 


In the summer of 1958, the Canadian Broadcasting 
Corporation established a series of network relay and 
rebroadcasting stations in British Columbia. These 
structures linked their system, already spanning eight 
provinces, to CBUT, Vancouver. The incorporation of 
westernmost Canada into this nationwide chain marked 
the completion of the longest microwave network in the 
world, and the seemingly anticlimactic introduction of 
Newfoundland into this concatenation, during the following 
year, further substantiated the feat as one of the great 
achievements in communication. But of paramount impor- 
tance, the Corporation had been physically confirmed as 
a national service. At any point on the chain viewers 
could watch live telecasts produced in studios in Toronto, 
Vancouver, Montreal, Ottawa, Winnipeg, or Halifax. 

This year during the passage of hundreds of countless 
hours organized patterns of electric waves shall thread 
across the face of Canada and reach some ninety-two 
percent of this nations’ four million nine hundred homes. 
Dr. McCann’s statement in the House of Commons in 
1952, that “television will undoubtedly play a considerable 
part in the lives of many Canadian families,’ seems 
flippant understatement. But ‘“‘flippant’” is hardly an 
adjective to apply to the medium itself; one would feel 
more justified in questioning the nouns and verbs of such 
a massive institution. 

Who forms these complex arrangements of wave 
patterns and the consequent images and words they 
cipher into a vacuum tube? Ifthe process could be inverted, 
and one could chase the waves back through air, back 
through the miles of wires and transistors, films and 
tapes, and back through the actor's mouths, where would 
one find the fundamental unit in the Corporation's vast, 
effectual body? The answer would be, quite simply, in the 
body of a script. 

The sounds and movement that dominate a television 
drama and the viewer’s attention are conceived in a mind 
quite divorced from the tangle of rubber-coated cables 
und the wires and wheels of ‘boom mikes.’ The dialogue 
that is the fundamental nourishment ofthe mediumis born 
first to paper, in the writer’s hands. This being true, it 
seems just to return to this pointfora proper focus on the 
Canadian Broadcasting Corporation and the Canadian 
playright. 


"Man dwells apart, though not alone, 
He walks among his peers unread; 

The best of thoughts that he hath known 
For lack of listners are not said.’ 


Jean Ingelow 
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All humans with an imagination are capable of produc- 


ing an artificial picture of life. The playwright is an indi- 
vidual possessing the technical ability to record this artifi- 
cial picture of life in the form of dialogue that will both 
entertain and act as a vehicle for his ideas. The television 
playwright is one such individual who writes with an 
awareness of the limitations and possibilities of that 
medium. In addition to this, he must contend with the 
environment of his society and the technical demands of 
his medium — television. All humans with imagination 
are not capable of being playwrights. 

The environment and the atmosphere within which the 
Canadian playwright must work are far from conducive 
to creative talents. He has first the grave portents of the 
MASSEY REPORT. The Royal Commission’s investi- 
gations in 1950 revealled that it was impossible for him 
to live on the returns of his work. Fifteen years has not 
radically changed this position-nearly all playwrights 
submitting their work to the C.B.C. hold jobs unrelated 
to their talent. This, of course, is no deterrent to the 
temptation of the successful writers to move south for the 
financial appreciation given in the United States. 

The perpetual temptation has cost Canada some fine 
television writers. One may not accuse them of disloyalty. 
After all, in this country security is valued as a partner 
of material gain. 

The writer here is often regarded carelessly and with 
little gravity. The general public may view him asa 
dabbler with a successful hobby, or worse, an unrealistic 
fool. It is precisely this lack of social recognition that 
can seriously cripple the the productivity of Canadian 
artists. 

Once the writer has emerged, heisina position to assert 
his own values. He may join the Canadian Author’s 
Association and find some degree of justification in num- 
bers. He may, on the other hand, accept an offer to work 
in the United States and carry his new tested skills with 
him. If he should take the former, his voice joins the 
others that demand the emergence of a defined Canadian 
culture. The Writer’s Committee advocated the repulsion of 
outside values in order to free the individual writer to create 
untouched in Canada. It is significant to notice that this 
statement was made fifteen years ago when Canada was 
a much less Americanized country. The writer, then, must 
put forth Canadian ideas with her powerful neighbour’s 
— reconcile rather than rebuke. 

But for the talented writer the Canadian Broadcasting 
Corporation does offer a large outlet. In orderto facilitate 
it, the neophyte must arm himself with the technical needs 
of television writing. He is also advised to be aware of 
the realities of the Corporation. 

The television playwright must be acquainted with 
the studio vocabulary — the basic camera and sound 
directions. Terms like ‘‘lap dissolve,” ‘cover shot,” ‘voice 
over,” “‘fade,’’ etc. become functioning parts of his know- 
ledge. Through study of the medium he learns the most 
vital requirement. The limitaticns of a live play dre too 
numerous to list here, as are its possibilities; suffice it to 
say that the drama must be captured at maximum effect 
on a minimum budget. 

Even after the writer has put forth the effort of 
compiling a script, he must realize that only about three 
plays in five hundred received at the C.B.C. are accepted. 
The field of competition comes into consideration. Some 
volume of fatalism must defend the playwright. If his 
work is rejected, he gains criticisms and general evaluation 
on his work by the script readers. Conversely, if the play 
is accepted he is notified by telephone or telegramme of 
his good fortune and recognized skill. For an hour long 
play he receives anywhere in excess of eight hundred and 
fifty dollars. The greatest part of his payment must rest 
in seeing his work produced on television. 

In many of the C.B.C. departments, one will find a 
small book bound in green leather bearing in gold letters 
across the cover the impressive title: CANADIAN 
BROADCASTING WRITERS. The interior is divided into 
four sections by means of cardboard partitions which 
are marked: Alphabetical, Regional, Categorical, and 
French Network. Its pages contain columns of names, 
addresses and telephone numbers. This is the volume that 
producers and directors reach for when they require a 
specific script, but have no one to do it. If they desire a 
particular writer, they will go no further than the first 
section, a certain region of Canada — the second, a preci- 
se topic — the third, and a French writer — the fourth. 
The names that populate this book arethoseof writers who 
have established credits with the Corporation for their 
work. Anyone within the green covers may be com- 
missioned to do work by contract. In spite of the massive 
number of rejects, the talented television playwrights will 
eventually go into this volume. 

But the undiscovered writer must continue submitting 
scripts in full, until he earns the right to test an idea with 
a summary to query its acceptability. 

The writer whose material has been accepted must 
also consider futher realities. He might have liked his 
play on paper, and quite obviously the script department 
concurred; but, the success or failure of the piece balances 
on how well it goes back out of the actors’ mouths, back 
into the camera, back through the miles of wires and 
transistors, films and tapes, and back throughtheair to the 
vacuum tube. He is aware that television, particulary live 
telecasts, is a one-shot medium. Hesees his play performed 
once, then it is gone. In most probability it is forgotten a 
week later. Both the writer and the C.B.C. must wait for 
the audience’s reaction to judge its impact and value. 
Hither way, he will return to his typewriter with a little 
more knowledge than he had before. He will return to 
create another artificial world, because he has an imagina- 
tion and the drive to use it. But not all humans with 
imagination are playwrights. 


“What is the use of a book.” thought Alice. “without 
pictures and conversations. Lewis Carrel: 


Since its creation in 1936, the Canadian Broadcasting 
Corporation has grown with the nation and supplied 
a generation of entertainment. It set out on its most 
costly and ambitious endeavour in 1932 with the advent 
of television. When, on this date, Montreal and Toronto 
stations came on the air to initiate the medium, it brought 


(Continued on page 4) 
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A: Certainly, but he must study and learn more about 
politics. He must learn more theory, become more 
sophisticated politically, before he goes into the prac- 
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A: I don’t know. You are asking me a hypothetical ques- 
tion. I would like to think that the government should 
do its duty and not interfere in this kind of internal 
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A: They have an effect on public opinion. Naturally, in a Egeontt PEGE IESE 
democratic society, government must take public opi- Q: DO YOU THINK YOUR PARTY WILL LISTEN TO 
nion into account. Q: DO YOU RECOMMEND AN ACTIVE POLITICAL YOU? 
ROLE FOR THE STUDENT? 

» Q: I WONDER IF YOU SAWA RECENT INTERVIEW A: I think it will listen to me. I know that the people who 
ON TELEVISION WITH TOMMY DOUGLAS? | A:I would, but one must not generalize in this case. vote Liberal have never indicated that they would re- 
THE QUESTION WAS RAISED, WHETHER MR. Obviously, some students are better prepared toexercise fuse to listen to anyone who came to them honestly 

=. DOUGLAS HAD DONE THE RIGHT THING IN political roles than others. I would rather see those and fairly. Generally, the Liberals will give me a fair 

F STAYING OUT OF THE EXISTING POWER STRUC- students less mature, studying first. hearing. 

TURE. I MEAN, MR. DOUGLAS HAD A LOT OF . 
D AS, BUT THE INFERENCE WAS MADE : oT VAS HEARD IN CAUCUS? 
THAT HE HAD WASTED HIS TIME. ANY COM. | @ IT HAS BEEN SUGGESTED THAT THE TRUE po- | © WILL YOU GET YOURID} a 
_ MENT? LITICAL ROLE OF THE STUDENT IS THAT OF | A: They will certainly be heard. Whether I will be able 
THE REBEL, page Uo oe PHE ESTABLISHED to convince all the members of Caucus on a particular 
ORDER. DO YOU AGREE? point is amatter of speculation. 
A: I didn’t see the programme. But heseems to have made 

a aticabchores, Wien ee ouside tnepower Seaneture A: No, that is not correct. He should not take the rebel A: DO YOU THINK SOCIALISM HAS A FUTURE IN 
you can stand for all kinds of ideas, and you can tell as his only position. Rather than defining himself as CANADA? 
other people what they should do. However, speaking being against everything, he should define himself as 
practically, you should go into one of the established wanting to implement positive values, even if then he A: If you are talking of socialism as a rigid doctrine, I 

. parties in order to wield power as soon as you Can. must attack established authority . . . I have never don’t think it has a future. If you are just talking 

stopped attacking authorities when I thought they were about a government more open to the left, I think this 
wrong. has a chance, but I don’t believe that socialism can 

--Q: DO YOU HAVE TO GIVE THIS UP ONCE cal answer all of the questons. f 

e JOIN A PARTY? CAN YOU STILL BE A CRITIC? | ©. wHy Is THERE SUCH A VAST DIFFERENCE PO- 

LITICALLY BETWEEN SOUTH AMERICAN AND ; 
A: You don’t have to give up your principales. You can NORTH AMERICANSTUDENTS?THESTUDENTS | &: ay COLIN ERO GRT Te IGE TEING co. 
be outside, and you can be inside. OF SOUTH AMERICA SEEM TO TAKE POLITICS WER STRUCTURE? 
VERY SERIOUSLY. IS THE DIFFERENCE SOLELY ’ 
“Q: IS POLITICS NECESSARILY CORRUPT? EASON DNECES AS SN oe oSs See A: Democracy is the best form of government and | think 
: that if a man wants to reach the area where he will 
A: No. A: It depends a great deal on the structure of the society. be able to govern his fellow men, he must join a party 
Po In South America, the student is a member of a small or found a party. 
Q: WHAT ABOUT PATRONAGE? privileged group. He is among those few people who 
are in a position to have their thoughts heard at all. Q: WHAT CAN BE DONE TO GET MORE _IN- 
A: Politics is the governing of the city. Now there are Here [ think there varelteil Ss other classes who can do “FORMATION TO THE MAN ON THE STREET, IN 
some evils in all endeavours which attach themselves this, and the students’ influence is not felt so sharply. ORDER THAT HE CAN MAKE A MORE INTEL- 

* to those endeavours. But because there are some evils LIGENT CHOICE AT THE POLLS? 
which attach themselves to politics, I don’t think we Q: WHAT ABOUT THE RECENT INCIDENTS AT 
should give up the idea of governing the city. BERKELEY? DOES THIS HAVE SOME MEANING A: The first thing that people who are interested in politics 

ber FOR CANADIAN STUDENTS? should do is to join an association, a party association, 

Q: HAS THERE BEEN A DIFFERENCE IN YOUR and be active between election times and be in commu- 
THINKING FROM THE TIME YOU WERE TEA- A: These incidents are a form of protest. However, in the nication with M.P.’s. The association should serve as 
CHING UNIVERSITY AND NOW, WHEN YOU Berkley case, the protest was academic, not political. a link between the M.P. and the citizen. 
ARE ENTERING ACTIVE POLITICS? The incident had something to do with the governing 

\ and administration of the university, and certainly a Q: aa 3 ON eae Qi tee ay VE aoe 

A: | have not broken with any of my ideologies or student is entitled to have ideas and express them. 7 

. thoughts. Naturally, when I enter politics, I must TION IS TO JOIN A PARTY ASSOCIATION? 

*» consider questions of strategy. When I was at univer- - EVEN TO THE POINT OF OPEN PROTEST? . ; 

f " sity, teaching constitutional law, I might have thought @: ee: pe een ie ets J : hae that tele ee le sh iets 
that such-and-such would be the best way todo some- | A. Yes. fhe caine: “Sow om ah ey ad ie aus a ; 
thing. In politics, you think of the best way to put to look after the oSERITGR EEE The oe nt : sara 
your ideas into practice. Q: IN THE EVENT OF A SIMILARINCIDENTATA | do it themselves. Plato said that the price of anathy 

CANADIAN UNIVERSITY, WHAT DO YOU THINK in politics is that we are governed by people less able 
YES THE UNIVERSITY STUDENT HAVE A PO- THE ATTITUDE OF THE GOVERNMENT WOULD than ourselves.We must busy ourselves in politics or 
TICAL ROLE? BE? be badly governed. 
| Where Else...But At ALEX SHERMAN’S! 
SO EHO FAB BELEN MITE DEATH ie, 
| OUTSET BEETHOVEN 
ris Powe | PO SYMPHONIES 
‘“ ae | 
Si i oa ub ; 
BENNY GOODMAN IN MOSCOW THE POWER OF THE ORGAN WORLD'S GREATEST JAZZ BEETHOVEN 9 SYMPHONIES 
~~. 
RCA Victor 2-Record Hi-Fi Album The Power of the Orchestra 5-Record Stereo Album Richmond 8-Record Hi-Fi Album 
Reg. 8.40 19.98 value 
a sagieecotdinaxol ihe Brilliant performances by the Royal Value to 12.40 Two completely different deluxe Al- Conducted by Erich Kleiber & Joseph Reg. 23.98 
fet caus of eS an 86 pigikdemonic Orch. ieeae eon: bums ae pees Sie The eae 9] aber. pocitancel Canin Bb 
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(Continued from page 2) 


with it a new mode of communicating culture. From the 
beginning the government recognized the need to plan 
and control television in order to keep it distinct from the 
already established American system. The House of 
Commons Commitee asked that it be defined within a 
Canadian framework and that it limit itself to giving 
“expression to Canadian ideas and aspirations. ‘“‘This 
was later elaborated upon when the government gave its 
approval for the creation of the network. They required 
that its structure be dictated by ‘‘Canadian conditions’’, 
and as ae defence against the bulk of American 
programming being fed across the border, they asked 
for a means for requiring anadequate amount of domestic 
fare. 

In 1958, when the Royal Commission met again to 
discuss Canadian television, they occasioned the 
constitution of a body, the Board of Broadcast Governors, 
with the passage of the Broadcast Act. The purpose of 
this assemblage was to regulate programming and ensure 
an adequate amount of quality Canadian telecasts. 
Professor E. A. McCourt, in his special study for the 
Commission years earlier, had stated that some form of 
‘immunity from allien influences’? would make possible 
a climate in which the Canadian writer could ‘“‘feel at 
home.”’ The B. B. G. ruling that the Corporation carry 
at least fifty-five percent domestic programming seemed 
to be, in part, an answer to “immunity.” 

Mr. QOuimet, President of the Canadian Broadcasting 
Corporation, gave an address to the Canadian Club in 
Toronto shortly after the Commission had made its final 
statements in 1958. In the text of that speech, he made 
constant allusions to the Corporation’s responsibilities in 
developing ‘‘a creative atmosphere in which talent can 
develop and mature.’’ He added also that the fifty-five 
percent ruling was a “welcome quantity framework.”’ In 
conglusion he committed himself to the feeling that 
Canadian television was maturing and “beginning to 
break.”’ J 

The sweeping freedom of Mr. Ouimet’s statement was 
later shaken when the disease known as “‘austerititus”’ 
struck the Corporation. It was a financial cutback that 
required all departments to reduce their overhead. The 
script department did not escape the plague. The market 
for plays becarne smaller and much more selective. The 
competition among the script writers consequently became 
more intense. 

Since that time the Corporation has presented some 
of its most quality work. Although it often indulges in 
the production of classical plays and European 
contemporary theater, the C. B. C. remains most dependent 
upon the Canadian playwright. They are not waiting for 





ETAOIN SHRDLU ANSWERS YOUR 
QUESTIONS 


With a General Election a few days off, the Knot fears 
the spectre of hundreds of people wandering helplessly 
through the streets, crucially important questions burning 
through their minds, unable to find the right answers. It 
was indeed fortunate that the Knot was able to lure 
Etaoin Shrdlu, the famous oracle, back from retirement 
from her cave in the Gorge of Messalina on the island 
of Hubris, to write this column. Miss Shrdlu gave selflessly 
of her time, in order to answer the outstanding question 
of the current campaign. 


Q: Dear Miss Shrdlu: 
I went to see a fortune-teller last week in order to clear 
up some questions about my future. She told me that 
when both the Grey Demon from the Wheatlands and the 
White Lemming from the Lowlands have been exorcised, 


the emergence of a distinct Canadian culture, but rather 
are active in sustaining the one now possessed and are 
working toward the true maturity of the nation that 
habitually displays false twilights to the act. 


‘The best thing we can do is to make wherever we’re lost 


in look as much like home as we can.’ 
Christopher Fry 


**Both the writer and the C. B. C. must wait for the 
audience’s reaction to judge its (programme) impact and 
value.’’ This being true, the success and failure may be 
recorded in the opinions of the viewers. The first accurate 
poll was taken for the enlightenment of the Commission in 
1958. It revealed that very few peoplehad complained that 
the programming had been too highbrow. This was a 
gratifying answer to both the playwright and the 
Corporation. The general results of the inquiry showed a 
commendation to the Corporation. The latest poll was 
taken for the C. B. C. Annual Report. In almost all 
categories, ninety percent of the individuals when asked 
how well the network was achieving its purpose, answered 
“very well.” 

Mrs. Lenore Clare, Senior Script Supervisor at the 
National Script Bureau, Toronto, bridges the present 
relationship between the writer and the C. B. C. Her 
department was established by the Corporation Charter 
in the late fifties. This section acts as a liason between the 
writer and the network, and is probably most sensitive 
to his many problems. A close contactis kept with him by 
members of her staff; a contact that involves critical 
advice and encouragement is perpetuated to the benefit of 
both parties. The criticism is the task ofa roster of highly 
qualified editors whose duty it is to write a precis and 
evaluation on all scripts submitted. The contact is not 
limited to personal advice alone but is also established on 
a group basis, as with the Canadian Author’s Association. 
Hugh Kemp, for example, spoke to part of this group on 
the subject of script writing within the past month. This is 
a fragment of the daily routine of this department. It has 
proved successful and has served both Canadian culture 
and the Corporation since its founding. Fifteen talented 
writers have been brought into television by this bureau; 
their guidance will undoubtedly add more to this list. 

The Canadian Broadcasting Corporation telecast sixty- 
five percent Canadian content in 1963 —agreater amount 
than required by the B.B.G. ruling. The day is approach- 
ing when there will] be less necessity to bring programmes 
across the border. On that day, Canada will have earned 
her maturity. The present problem: why is there not one 
hundred percent Canadian content?Mrs. Clare states flatly, 
that they can not find enough quality material. 

The writer must learn one big thing — to execute his 
profession with the greatest skill. The bland generalities 
are the fox’s duty. 





and the howling winds of disunity racethroughthe land 
like fire, that from the East shall come one, who in the 
strength and beauty of his person, shall caysethe Gods 
to stammer, and in whose accent shall radiate the 
poetry of Zeus, and who will ascend to the Throne of 
Canada, to rule forevermore. Could she have been 
referring to anyone in particular? 


J.L., QUEBEC CITY. 
A: Dear J.L.: 
Yes, your gypsy was right, the country will offer its 
highest political office to a man from the East, with an 
accent. But Ho Chi Minh will refuse. 


4 





Thoughts 


“3 \ ; 


Its a God some — where. 


— 


A heterogeneous audience peppered with 
citizens, Chinese, and refugees from the Nort 
sit attentively in the synthetic twilight of a 
crowded Saigon theater, transfixed by the stage 


before them. 


The actors, their faces masked and painted 
in the symbolic representations of the ultimates, 
of good and evil, project their drama acros# 
the footlights in the melodic sing-song of the 
Vietnamese tongue. 


As the play progresses, all action and 
dialogue culminate to the stark climat of Oriental 
theater and, for a brief moment, the stage js 
drenched in red. This flash of red light signifies! 
to the audience that a revelation has occurred, 
that the character before them has experienced 
the realization or enlightenment that they 


awaited. 


Act four ends, the house lights dawn, and 
clumsy four piece band beneath the platform 
breaks unenthusiastically into a bastardized 
version of “Take me out to the Ball Game.” 
The streets outside become suddenly animated 
with flesh and raiment as the audience crumbles 
into groups, and from groups into individua}~ 
that slowly remember their names and histories. 


By the time they reach their homes,, the 
imagination of reality that held them canti 
in the theater has secumbed to the more pow 
less tasteful reality in which they enact 
lives. 







The red flashes in this omnipresent reality 
do nci signify a realization, and donot preclude 
a revelation but serve, dramatically, to punctuate 
the endless dialogues of war. 





we— just Kelp on 





! 
The establishment of formal theater in the 
Vietnam demonstrates the unfortunate truth 
about most of the culture of this country. 4 
was, quite literally, brought into the country 
whole and adapted almost intact. During 
thirteenth century, the Vietnamese were emer 
in a war with China that had begun five hundre 
years earlier when the latter attempted to annex 
the southern provinces by force. “i 


Among a group of Chinese captives that 
had been scheduled for torture and execu 
there was an actor versed in the complexitie 
of the Chinese theater. In return for his life. 
he agreed to educate his captors to this art. 


! 


Called the ““Hat Boi’ this form of theadll 
survived as a popular presentation almost. 
the time of the French occupation. It is, in spite 
of a new name, identical to the Chinese opera. 
But with the arrival of the French came a direct 
implantation of Western thought and capitalist 
ways with all their assets and liabilities. 









In a country as culturally unstable as 
Vietnam, living most of its philosophical caree1 
within the borrowed concepts of Confucius, the 
arrival of secular Western thought drained 
tradition’s hold with technological wonder 
leaving only hollow drums to sound at th 
theater. 





